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THE STATUS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN THE SOUTH 


(A symposium of brief reports from the State Commissioners ) 


THE PeEasopy JourRNAL oF Epucation invited all of the Southern State Commis- 
sioners of Education to contribute to a symposium presenting briefly and compactly the 
status of public education in the various states. Their responses follow, reports from 
four states being lacking. These reports were prepared by the Commissioners them- 
selves, or by departmental staff members under their supervision. 

Nowhere does our very real, though tentative poverty, strike with greater impact 
than upon the State Commissioner. No educational shock can develop in the state but 
that ultimately he must absorb it. His responsibility faces all directions. His profes- 
sional expertness must cover all phases of the field of public education. His statement 
covering whatever points should present the most authoritative word of the situation. 


GEORGIA 


Current conditions of public education in Georgia may best be reflected 
by available information contained in official documents in the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

FINANCING EDUCATION 

Below is given a table showing the State’s part in financing the public 
schools of Georgia since 1926. It will be noted that the amount provided by 
the State as such increased slightly and gradually from 1926 to 1930 when 
the State provided $6,951,890.27. In 1931 and in 1932 the amount provided 
by the State decreased to $6,276,125.77, which was a reduction of $675,- 
764.50. 


Tue Srate’s Part In FINANCING THE Pusiic ScHOOLS oF GEORGIA 








Amount of 
Equalization 


Actually Paid Appropriation Total 





$3,957,679.55 
+» 3,898,344.88 
- 4,540,700.00 
3,701,745.55 
4,749,692.29 


$2,318,446.22 
2,356,564.10 
2,411,190.27 
2,136,852.81 
974,579.87 


$6,276,125.77 
6,254,908.98 
6,951,890.27 
5,838,598.36 
5,724,272.16 
5,003,200.00 
5,003,200.00 
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In 1926, according to the reports of the Superintendents which are on 
file in the State Department of Education, the current expenses for public 
schools from all sources, State and local, amount to $17,357,622.77. This 
amount increased gradually to $18,455,251.20 for the scholastic year 1929-30, 
when a decline set in. For the year 1931-32 the current expenditures for 
schools amount to $18,235,248.38. 

These figures do not indicate that there has been a large reduction in the 
expenditure for Georgia during the depression. Some things need to be 
taken into consideration, however, one of which is that the decrease in the 
revenue provided by the State was from the funds provided by the general 
appropriation out of the State Treasury which is partially overcome by the 
increase in revenue from the equalization fund from the tax of one cent per 
gallon on gasoline and kerosene. Audits of the accounts of local authorities 
indicate that local indebtedness has increased. The budgets for the various 
school systems indicate a reduction in the expenditures for the school year 
1932-33 which may mean that some of these systems are endeavoring to 
reduce local indebtedness and are preparing to meet a reduction in anticipated 
revenue. Indications are that every effort has been made to make the item 
of teachers’ salaries the last one to be reduced in order to meet the anticipated 
reduction in revenue. One thing seems worthy of notation, the cost of trans- 


portation has increased rather than decreased even during this year of the 
depression. 


THE DEPRESSION AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


In 1926 there were 513,017 pupils in average daily attendance in the 
public schools of Georgia. This number increased gradually until the school 
year of 1931-32, when it made a very distinct rise to the average daily attend- 
ance during that year of 577,353. Individuals may differ as to the cause and 
effect relation between the depression and the unusual increase in the average 
daily attendance for the school year 1931-32, but the fact remains that it was 
in this, the worst year of the depression, that the greatest increase came. 
This increase, of course, necessitated in some school systems and for the 
State as a whole an increase in the number of teachers as shown in the 
reports to this Department. 


THE DEPRESSION AND LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM 


Probably the most significant effect of the depression appears in the 
length of the school term, which shows a decrease from 148 days schools 
were actually in session to 134 days for the school year 1931-32. This 
decrease is probably the result of circumstances accumulating over two or 
three years which were not absorbed until the year 1931-32. 
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ARKANSAS 


Statistics just compiled at the State Department of Education show that 
the public schools of Arkansas, during the school year 1931-32, cut their 
running expenses $3,017,885, or 20.9 per cent. The reduction in expendi- 
tures is due to the fact that, under the direction of the State Department of 
Education and the county departments of education, the school districts have 
been complying with the new school budget law that requires school districts 
to operate within their income. During the same period the revenue decreased 
$945,317, or 7.1 per cent. All sources of revenue showed a decrease except 
one, voluntary donations, which increased 50.6 per cent. 

In spite of decreased school revenues the principal of bonded indebtedness 
against school districts was reduced $213,235 in addition to the payment of 
interest. 

The only item of school expenditure which increased was interest on 
short-term loans. The items showing the largest percentage of decrease were 
for maintenance and operation of school plants. This decrease is so large 
that it is doubtful if the school boards are keeping their school plants in 
proper repair. 

Teachers’ salaries, already low, were reduced from $9,311,631 in 1930-31 
to $7,086,516 in 1931-32, a reduction of 23.8 per cent. 

The following tables show revenues and expenditures for 1930-31 and 
1931-32: 


Amounts oF REVENUE FROM Eacu Source For 1930-31 aANp For 1931-32 











Percentage of 

1930-31 1931-32 Reduction 
Common School Fund ..............- $ 2,455,565 $ 2,327,613 5.2 
OE ere ere 215,487 211,670 1.7 
ME Sarceseces 6 <- a cay aaa Ss 72,970 52,157 28.5 

ee Ee 106,270 160,121 50.6+ 

Other Revenue Receipts ............. 396,303 163,244 58.8 
gr eR also ais50a wekeos 9,342,346 8,932,941 4.3 
SE MIS oo sc waisaideceswiawae 555,403 351,287 36.7 
RE En eer eee $13,144,350 $12,199,033 7.1 





EXPENDITURES FOR RUNNING EXPENSES OF THE PusLic ScHooLs ror 1930-31 
AND For 1931-32 











Percentage of 
1930-31 1931-32 Reduction 

EEN occa scisiee ackeaons $ 733,906 $ 670,563 8.6 
Instruction— 

EERE oe age eee 9,311,631 7,086,516 23.8 

Other Exp. of Instruction......... 188,864 146,158 22.6 
Operation of Plant— 

A ee 347,290 260,075 25.1 


Other Exp. of Operation.......... 388,182 311,734 19.6 
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Maintenance of Plant................ 273,267 125,244 54.1 
STEELE IE EE EEO: 768,553 598,504 22.1 
Other Auxiliary Agencies......... n 139,491 95,312 31.6 
in oa ww Salen alee pi 306,916 248,395 19.0 
OS eee 887,898 871,146 18 
Principal on Bonds................. 946,719 730,830 22.8 
Interest on Short-Term Loans....... 96,429 (inc.) 226,784 135.1+ 

ea a ee aL” $14,389,146 $11,371,261 20.9 

TEXAS 


In 1931 Texas failed to pay her school apportionment for the first time 
since 1922. 

The apportionment for 1930-1932 was $17.50 per capita. The deficit in 
1931 was $1.50 per capita and increased to $3.50 in 1932. This was caused 
by a delinquency of $6,380,000 in State ad valorem school tax for these years. 

For 1932-1933 the State is obligated to pay an apportionment of $16 per 
capita, and the prospects are that funds will be available to pay about $13 
of this amount. In 1933-1934 it is estimated that the homestead amendment 
will further reduce the available school funds from one-fourth to one-third 
of what it is now, or will necessitate a per capita apportionment of from 
$11.00-$12.50. If forced to this low level the schools will fail in a large 
measure to render the service for which they were created. 

To meet this situation money should be apportioned on an enrollment and 
average daily attendance basis, or it would be possible to institute an equali- 
zation program which would give equal opportunity to all children and transfer 
the responsibility of education from the local district to the State. 

Other proposed recommendations include revision of certification laws 
to promote the employment of superior teachers; selection of better trained 
executives ; establishment of fewer four-year high schools; better methods 
of organizing administrative units; more stringent depository laws and more 
adequate means of safeguarding permanent school funds; an appropriation 
for the maintenance of the School Plant Division; a law to cause the fiscal 
and scholastic year to coincide ; an amendment of the compulsory school laws. 

Laws have recently been passed which lengthened the term of school 
trustees, superintendents and teachers, and in this way greater stability of 
organization will be secured. 

The two great objectives of the present one would say are to see that the 
children of the State do not suffer irreparable loss as the State balances her 


budget, and to organize the school system on a sounder and more equitable 
basis. 
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TENNESSEE 


The following statement presents some significant aspects of the present 
situation with respect to public education in Tennessee: 

For the school year 1932-1933 the State has not been able to pay its 
obligations, as set out in the General Appropriation Bill of 1931, for the 
elementary schools, $4,159,962.42. This amount represents approximately 
34 per cent of the total cost of instruction in the elementary schools for 1931. 

For this same period the State owes the county high school fund $500,- 
200.00. This represents about 17 per cent of the instructional cost in county 
high schools. 

In 1931 eighty-six (86) of the ninety-five (95) counties reduced their 
property assessments. 

Nine (9) counties of the State raised their property assessments. 

In 1932 fifty-four (54) counties retained the same rate of tax for ele- 
mentary schools, and thirty-one (31) counties retained the same tax rate for 
high schools. Thirty-six (36) of the ninety-five (95) counties lowered their 
rate of tax for elementary schools, and sixty-one (61) of the ninety-five 
counties lowered their tax rates for county high schools. Only five of the 
counties of the State raised their tax rates for elementary schools, and three 
counties raised their tax rates for high school purposes. 

The following cabular statement shows the extent to which the tax rates 
were lowered for elementary and high school purposes: 


NuMBER COUNTIES MAKING REDUCTIONS IN CouNTY Tax RATES IN 1932 FROM THE 
1931 RaTE FOR PuBLIC ELEMENTARY AND COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL PURPOSES 








NUMBER CENTS REDUCED PER $100 ASSESSMENT 











1-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 |25and | Total 
Above 
For Elementary 
Schools 8 14 10 F 1 1 36 
For High Schools 21 22 11 6 0 l 61 


























In addition to the foregoing it is significant to note that thirteen (13) per 
cent of the total assessed taxes in the counties for 1931 was uncollected and 
in 1932 this delinquency has increased to twenty-four (24) per cent. Present 
indications point to a much higher delinquency for 1933. 

Reports from the field indicate that every county in the State, save one, 
has materially reduced teachers’ salaries below the 1932 schedule in one way 
or another. 
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The length of elementary school term in sixty of the ninety-five counties 
which participate in the State equalization fund is in danger of severe reduc- 
tion. 

Many counties are threatening to close their schools because of a lack of 
funds to meet current expenses. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


For many years the State of North Carolina has accepted the doctrine 
that public education is a State function. The General Assembly of 1931, 
however, went much further. It said that public education is not only a 
function of the State, but that its support is a solemn State obligation to be 
met by revenue levied in the name of the State. 

This decision was hastened if not prompted by two things: The financial 
and taxation situation demanded that ad valorem taxes on land be materially 
reduced. Furthermore, despite the high ad valorem taxation for school pur- 
poses it was necessary to find additional money for school support on account 
of falling property assessments and increasing costs in education. The old 
plan of county support for schools, aided since 1889 by State appropriations, 
had failed. The State equalizing fund had failed to equalize tax rates. These 
rates varied in 1931 from 21 cents to 86 cents in the several counties, although 
they were levied to carry out a State purpose. 

In order to relieve ad valorem taxation, and to keep the schools operating 
upon the basis of the required standards, the General Assembly adopted the 
plan of complete State support of the schools for the six months’ term, ac- 
cording to State standards, with the necessary revenue to be derived from 
indirect taxation if possible. It was found that sufficient revenue could be 
provided for a reduced budget if the revenues from indirect sources were 
greatly increased and if a small ad valorem tax were added. This plan was 
made effective and by it the funds provided annually for the six months’ 
school terms are the following : 


State funds from indirect sources ............... $11,500,000 
State funds from ad valorem taxes .............. 4,350,000 
County funds, fines, forfeiture, etc. ............. 1,320,000 

ESTES SR SF eee ee $17,170,000 


These were all the taxes for which the proponents of State support could 
get legislative assent. This necessitated cutting the school budget. This was 
done by (a) increasing the teaching load, (b) reduction of salaries on a 
uniform basis not to exceed ten per cent, and (c) many minor economies. 

This law provides that the counties may supplement each item of expendi- 
ture to bring the schools of the county up to county standards. The schools 
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will be operated in every county at State expense on State standards of cost, 
but the county may operate better schools than State support provides if it 
cares to and is able to do so. 

In addition to providing full support for the six months’ term in all 
public schools, the State par-icipates in the cost of two additional months of 
school. This has made it possible for many rural high schools to continue 
to operate which otherwise could not have done so. To this end, the State 
makes an annual appropriation of $1,500,000 for a tax reduction fund and 
distributes it to the school districts on the basis of (a) their ability to pay, 
and (b) their educational costs according to State standards. 

Complete State support of schools has been opposed for two opposite 
reasons. One group fears that it will lead to an era of extravagant school 
expenditures. The other group fears that it will tend toward an overly 
restricted school budget. Does the logic of the situation lead to either ex- 
treme? Might it not lead to an adequate system supported by a reasonable 
budget for all the children of the State? 


MISSISSIPPI 


The public schools of Mississippi are all in operation as usual, and it 
seems now that there will be very few, if any, that will fall short of the 
required term of eight months. While we are in great distress financially, 
with classes too large in some places, and other handicaps trouble us in other 
places, we know of no school that is closing. The salaries of teachers have 
been greatly reduced. But for the sales tax enacted last year we should have 
already closed the schools of the rural districts. The State Equalizing Fund 
of $1,800,000.00, disbursed annually by the State Board of Education on the 
basis of need and willingness of those counties in need to help themselves, 
is a real godsend at this time in that the fund is so mobile that it can be sent 
to places where the distress is greatest. Not a county has reduced its school 
taxes. 

The spirit of our people toward schools is wonderful. The most out- 
standing contribution, however, that has enabled us to go ahead has been the 
unselfish service and heroic attitude of our teachers. They seem determined 
that the lives of the children shall be the last to feel the blighting effects of 
the depression. The spirit of the teachers is that if they must die, they will die 
with their boots on. 


LOUISIANA 


We were congratulating ourselves that school conditions here were excel- 
lent. Adequate physical facilities had been provided, and in most cases the 
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buildings were permanent and well equipped with furniture, laboratories, 
libraries, etc. Practically all of the country schools had been consolidated 
and the country children were enjoying school advantages of as high a type 
as the city children. The qualifications of teachers had been raised to the 
point that approximately ninety-five per cent of the teaching staff had com- 
pleted two, three, or four years of college training. The superintendents and 
special classroom supervisors as a rule met high standards of scholarship and 
training and were doing a good job in administering school affairs and direct- 
ing instruction. Free textbooks had been provided for children attending 
elementary schools and high schools, both public and private. The high 
schools and colleges had developed far beyond the expectations of their most 
ardent friends. As to finances, a State equalization fund of about a million 
dollars a year had been created, and while there was always need for more 
funds than we had the schools were not suffering acutely on account of 
inadequate finances. Then, the depression came, with the result that the 
educational conditions have steadily grown worse. There has been a sharp 
decline in assessments in practically all of the parishes, and larger and larger 
numbers of the people have been unable to pay their taxes. The loss in 
school revenues last session was three or four million dollars, and it seems 
inevitable that the income for the current session will be materially less than 
that of last session. An attempt has been made to meet the crisis by the 
practicing of every possible economy in expenditures, and on the part of the 
Legislature by increasing the State school support by a million and a half 
dollars. These measures, however, will not bridge the chasm between the 
loss in school revenues and the absolute necessities of education. 

It is difficult to predict at this time what can be done to save the schools, 
and prevent substantial losses in efficiency. It is the opinion of many people 
in this State that we should get away to some extent at least from our system 
of ad valorem property taxes and substitute new sources of taxation, such 
as a general sales tax, and at the same time increase substantially the State’s 
contribution to educational support, diminishing correspondingly local school 
support, but even if such a measure should be adopted time would be required 
to put such new plans into operation. In the meantime, we are face to face 
with the danger of a shorter school session and lower standards generally in 
our school system. I hope devoutly that the future does not hold these 
calamities for us, but I think the danger is very grave. 


KENTUCKY 


Any statement concerning the status of public education in Kentucky 
must deal with the acute financial conditions facing its school districts. These 
districts are not only operating with a decrease in revenue of approximately 
fifteen to twenty per cent, but have also been adversely affected by a recent 
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decision of the Court of Appeals declaring the equalization fund law uncon- 
stitutional, and by recent changes in Kentucky tax laws advancing the dis- 
count date for payment of taxes from September 1 to November 1, and the 
penalty date from January 1 to March 1. 

The per capita, which is derived from the common school fund, has been 
lowered from $9.00 per census pupil in 1931-32 to $7.00 per census pupil in 
1932-33. Revenue derived from local taxation has decreased in about the 
same ratio as that of the common school fund; however, there has been no 
marked decrease in tax rates. Of the 41 county school districts that par- 
ticipated in the equalization fund during its one year of operation, 1930-31, 
only 5 have lowered their tax rates for the present school year. The remain- 
ing 36 county school districts are maintaining the maximum tax rate of 
seventy-five cents on the one hundred dollars of assessed valuation of prop- 
erty. The decrease in revenue is attributable to the decrease in property 
valuations in the various districts and to an increase in tax delinquencies. A 
large part of the school revenue is derived from franchise taxes on miscella- 
neous corporations and railroads. Since the earning power of these-corpora- 
tions has been greatly reduced, the value of franchises has likewise decreased. 

These acute conditions have not materially affected the length of the 
school term. Only a few of the poorer county school districts and indepen- 
dent graded school districts have shortened their school term. The decrease 
in revenue has been met by curtailment of building activity; decrease in the 
number of teachers, thus an increase in the number of pupils per teacher; 
decrease in the retirement of outstanding indebtedness; and reduction of 
teachers’ salaries. The reduction in teachers’ salaries for all school districts 
of the State is approximately ten per cent. This reduction may be increased 
before the end of the year if taxes are not collected as well as has been 
anticipated. 

It is interesting to note that even under these trying conditions, the number 
of teachers’ certificates issued on the basis of four years’ college training has 
increased, while those issued on the basis of less than four years of college 
training have decreased. 

At the present time a careful study is being made of public education in 
Kentucky by the Kentucky Educational Commission, which is composed of 
nine members, four of whom are laymen, four professional men, and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. This commission is receiving the 
cooperation of all the educational agencies of the State. Ata recent meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion resolutions were passed approving the work of the commission and 
expressing confidence in its leaders and the program it will recommend to 
the next General Assembly. Approximately seventy people are now engaged 
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in the work of the commission. This group is composed of professional 
people and laymen who are interested in the educational program. 

The people of Kentucky are determined that there shall be no moratorium 
in education. 


VIRGINIA 


In 1930 an extensive survey was made of school achievement of ele- 
mentary rural pupils in grades four to seven, inclusive. The average retarda- 
tion, as measured by the Otis Classification Test, was found to be one year. 
Ten years earlier, the Inglis Survey found rural pupils in Virginia schools 
to be retarded an average of two years. 

In 1920, 11.2 per cent of the total population was classed as illiterate, 
while in 1930, 8.7 per cent was so designated. Illiteracy in the nation de- 
creased by 28.3 per cent during this ten-year period, while the decrease in 
- Virginia was 22.3 per cent. 

The children of school age (seven to nineteen, inclusive) were in school 
an average of| seventy-one days a year in 1920, while in 1930 they were in 
school one hundred and two days a year. This was an increase of approxi- 
mately 44 per cent in the actual amount of schooling the State gave its chil- 
dren. In 1920, the average daily attendance was 47 per cent of the school 
population, while in 1930 it was 64 per cent. These figures show a healthy 
condition of growth. 


PROFESSIONAL OUTLOOK AND MEASURED RESULTS 


The professional outlook in Virginia was never brighter. The record of 
progress in the measured quantity and quality of education during the past 
decade bespeaks the general efficiency of educational workers. This has cul- 
minated, in recent years, in a systematic and coordinated program for improv- 
ing professional knowledge and practice. Two major projects in this field 
will be cited as illustrative. 

First. The research division began a study of the Effect of Educaiional 
Practice Upon Pupil Learning in 1929. Two years later the General Educa- 
tion Board appropriated funds to assist in extending the study and continuing 
it for three additional years. By this project, the State Board of Education 
is subjecting its own rules and regulations to scientific test and is also secur- 
ing pertinent data for judging the effectiveness of the school laws and local 
practice. The size of school and class, length of school year, various phases 
of school organization, teacher qualifications, etc., are all being studied in 
relation to pupil learning. 

Second. In 1931, the Division of Instruction began a curriculum project 
which calls for (and practically receives) the cooperation of all public school 
teachers and school administrators. One year was devoted to study. The 
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present year is one of production, and in the following years a continuous 
process is contemplated of trying-out and adjusting the content of instruction 
to the individual needs of all those who should and can be served by the 
public schools. 

FINANCE 


Virginia has never been extravagant, or even liberal, in the financial 
support of public elementary and secondary schools. Costs have always been 
comparatively low. In 1930, the average cost of public elementary and sec- 
ondary education for current expenses was $35.66 a year per pupil enrolled. 
Ten years ago this cost was slightly under $20. The recent financial depres- 
sion did not affect the school budgets in Virginia until the school year 1931-32. 
School expenditures fell off about $1,500,000, or approximately 5.5 per cent. 
This was largely absorbed through desirable economies in organization and 
administration. However, in 1932-33, the school budgets are seriously cut. 
A reduction of one-fourth to one-third from the peak year of 1930-31 is a 
conservative estimate. The situation demands ingenuity in effecting a new 
unified, balanced educational program which will serve effectively under the 
new conditions. Some progress is being made in this direction, and this 
adjustment will be the major theme of the State’s legislative program in 
1934. 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The legal machinery for education in Virginia is most desirable. The 
State Board of Education has ample power. The county unit is provided 
for, though a few counties persist in thinking in terms of districts. An 
administrative unit larger than the county is gaining some headway and legal 
provision is made whereby the State Board of Education may divide the 
State into school divisions as it deems wise. A number of school divisions 
are now composed of two counties, and other combinations are contemplated. 

Approximately one-fourth of the cost of public elementary and secondary 
schools is paid from State taxes and three-fourths from county or city taxes. 
There is an “equalization” fund of $500,000 for 1932-33 and $1,000,000 for 
1933-34, which is distributed on an average daily attendance basis, weighted 
for density of population, and a rating for ability to support education. This 
“equalization” fund was forced upon the State Board of Education, which 
contemplates the equalization of education upon a professional rather than 
a financial basis. Instead of thinking of “equalization” as a means of adjust- 
ing school costs, Virginia intends to equalize the quality of instruction 
throughout the State by an adequate minimum program fully supported by 
State taxes. This program would make a rather sharp distinction between 
the professional phases of instructing children (for which it would assume 
full control) and the managerial and business phases of providing buildings, 
permanent equipment, transportation, etc., which would be supplied by county 
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or city taxes and directly controlled by local authorities according to such 
State laws and regulations as may be found desirable. 

In light of the professional outlook and measured results and financial 
status of education in Virginia, which have been portrayed in the foregoing 
paragraphs, it seems pertinent at this point to indicate the type of organization 
within the State that is securing such results. 

In the first place, there is a State Board of Education, consisting of seven 
members appointed by the governor of the State. Each member is appointed 
for a term of four years, but the appointments have been so arranged that 
at no time can any incoming governor appoint more than two individuals. 

In addition to the State board, there is a State superintendent of public 
instruction, who is also appointed by the governor. The State superintendent 
serves as the executive officer of the State Board of Education in the per- 
formance of all of the duties of this board. 

_ In addition to the State superintendent, there is a professional staff 
within the department of education proper, the membership of which is 
appointed by the State Board of Education upon the recommendation of the 
State superintendent of public instruction. The staff of the department is 
now organized on a functional basis. There are six major divisions in the 
department : 

. Division of Higher Education; 

. Division of Instruction; 

. Division of Vocational Education ; 

. Division of School Buildings; 

. Division of School Libraries and Textbooks ; 

. Division of Finance and Research. 

For each of these divisions there is a director, with several assistants and 
such secretarial force as may be necessary to do the work. 

Aside from the State Department of Education, there exists in each of 
the school divisions of the State a local school board and a division superin- 
tendent. It is through these local boards and division superintendents that 
the State carries out the details of its educational program. 

The responsibilities of education are divided between the localities and 
the State on approximately two-thirds and one-third basis, respectively. In 
other words, the State appropriates approximately one-third of the total cost 
of education, while the localities provide the other two-thirds. An examina- 
tion of the Virginia school code will give further details pertaining to the 
legal status of education in this State. 

At this point, space permits only one thing to be said, namely, that ele- 
mentary education is mandatory, and secondary education is permissive. ‘The 
people of Virginia, however, have provided secondary education for so many 
years that there is seldom even a question as to the legal status of secondary 
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education. The people of the State have come to look upon general educa- 


tion as a fundamental right of every child; that education beyond this is a 
privilege. 


ALABAMA 


The outstanding difficulty encountered in making material educational 
progress in Alabama at the present time is the non-payment of public school 
appropriations. The State furnishes approximately 37 per cent of all funds 
spent for education, the counties and districts the other 63 per cent. 

Due to shortage of State funds during the past two years the regular 
appropriations have not been met in full. Non-interest-bearing warrants 
without date of maturity and therefore non-negotiable have been issued 
against these appropriations. County boards of education have issued cer- 
tificates of indebtedness using these warrants as collateral, and hypothecating 
current year’s taxes as additional security, by this means keeping the schools 
open during the last two years. 

Other State school warrants certificated and dated and hence negotiable 
amounting to more than $3,225,000.00 are held by banks as collateral for 
loans. The suggestion has received sanction in some quarters that these 
warrants shall be paid out of this year’s school funds. This has resulted in 
uncertainty as to how much funds will be available for schools this year, thus 
preventing the 67 county and the 46 city school units from being able to 
make anything like even approximate budgets. 

As a further result of these conditions, the equipment, repair, and build- 
ing operations of the State have decreased from an expenditure of $2,129,- 
000.00 in 1930 to $493,000.00 in 1932. The enrollment and attendance, on 
the other hand, where schools are in session, has increased. As a result of 
necessary retrenchments, there have been material reductions in the number 
of teachers employed, and also in salaries paid. 

The failure of the 1931 regular session and of the 1932 special session 
of the Legislature to remedy the situation effectively has intensified the un- 
settled conditions to such an extent that many county school units have found 
it necessary to close schools until such time as a remedy may be found. 

The special session proposed a constitutional amendment designed to meet 
the situation by the issuance of bonds to be retired by an income tax. This 
plan was not ratified by the people. 

Another extraordinary session of the Legislature has been called for 
January 31st to find a solution of the problem. If relief is given, the schools 
may, in the main, sustain the normal length of term. A number of counties 
have already closed their schools to await the action of the Legislature. If 
relief is not granted the school terms will be materially shortened, even though 
the teachers’ salaries be further reduced. 








THE ITALIANS AND THEIR SCHOOLS 


CHARLES E. LITTLE 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


III. HIGHER INSTITUTIONS AND NATIONAL IDEALS 


Italy inherited the vast cultural organization of the Roman Empire, which 
in turn had absorbed and then transmitted the vital variety of Hellenic genius. 
Greece exerted and continued to exert that power of intellectual curiosity and 
philosophical analysis, which formulated ideals of self-control, virtue, and 
grace of expression both verbal and physical. The springs of their life and 
thought “moved freely in every direction, mobile, subtle, living, joyous” 
(Laurie, p. 301). Greek intelligence clothed in the charm of winged words 
presented itself in most captivating form as Horace fully recognized (Epp. 
II. i. 139-167, especially 156-157). 

But the ancient Roman culture based upon domestic morals and the or- 
ganization of law and order emphasized “the personality of man, his self- 
conscious worth as an individual, his supremacy over the conditions of his 
own life” (Laurie, p. 301). As the Romans conquered the world of nations 
through the force of military skill and the world of nature by their vigorous 
and practical genius, so in the realm of the creative faculty and the exercise 
of the imagination the Roman mind showed its universal masterfulness by 
its steady conquest of literature and the arts. These borrowed gifts of the 
Greeks were fitted into the structure of Roman life in an ordered and stately 
fashion quite in the Roman way. All the native Roman gifts aleng with those 
from Greece, thus blended and reshaped, were the heritage handed down by 
the Romans to the Middle Ages, as stated with amazing justness by Vergil 
(Aeneid VI. 835-853). 

When the Italian universities were founded from the eleventh to the six- 
teenth centuries they were not distinctly, it is generally agreed, a revival of 
those in the ancient Graeco-Roman world at Athens and Alexandria and 
Rome, but they did distinctly carry on the tradition of Cicero and Quintilian 
in the prominence of law united to rhetoric. In France on the contrary the 
tradition of rhetoric and dialectic inherited from Roman Gaul was turned at 
Paris to the field of theology. Salerno, however, was noted for medicine 
alone, where the Graeco-Italian tradition rather than the Saracenic is most in 
evidence, just as Abelard at theological Paris and Irnerius at legal Bologna 
are representative early professors. 

A mediaeval writer (Jordanus, Chronica) envisages three mysterious pow- 
ers whose virtues sustain all Christendom: Sacerdotium, Imperium, Studium. 
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These were no mere abstractions to him, being represented in visible form in 
three contemporary institutions. Sacerdotium was embodied in the Papacy 
enthroned at Rome as the source of all priestly power ; Jmperium was equated 
with the Holy Roman Empire as the source of all secular authority; while 
Studium had its home in the great universities as the fountain-head of those 
streams of knowledge by which the universal church was watered and fer- 
tilized, especially in the University of Paris (Rashdall, I. p. 4). 

In this world of mystic reality, as real as mystic, permeated by the atmos- 
phere of Dante’s powerful and symbolic genius, the mediaeval universities 
arose in local centers for the needs of the small Italian states or municipalities 
in an age when all national cohesion was at an end. Intellectual and spiritual 
values were fairly general and uniform, but national and political unity in 
Italy were conspicuous by their absence. The cohesive value of these groups 
of students organized for higher studies was then enormous and at various 
epochs they have since exerted a unifying national force and spread the bless- 
ings of international cordiality. Lately new fountains of vitality have been 
tapped in the score of present Italian universities for the new national con- 
sciousness and the revived national ideals. 


1. THe ForERUNNERS: ATHENS, ALEXANDRIA, ROME 
(a) The University of Athens 


Pericles (Thucydides, ii. 41) called Athens a sort of school of Greece. 
In the next few generations came the professors of philosophy who shaped 
the four great schools of thought and the professors of rhetoric who taught 
oratory and literature. Socrates had turned away from the physical specula- 
tions of the early philosophers on fire, air, water, and the like in the constitu- 
tion of the universe, and had directed his inquiries to the nature of man, his 
intellectual and moral development. Higher education in Greece was devel- 
oped from the schools of these teachers of philosophy and of rhetoric, and 
Socrates became the transitional influence connecting the sophists with phi- 
losophy. Both he and they dealt with the average man, not merely the so- 
cially select, but always those who were inquiring into the truth of things. 

Three of the schools of philosophy developed mainly speculative thought 
expressed in systems of ethics, logic, dialectics, and metaphysics. Of these 
three the Academics were led by Socrates (470-399) and Plato (427-347) at 
the Academy ; the Stoics by Zeno (c. 342-270) at the Stoa (Porch) ; and the 
Epicureans by Epicurus (342-270) in the Kepos of the Kerameikos (Garden 
of the Potter’s Quarter). But the Peripatetics led by Aristotle (384-322 
and Theophrastus (c. 371-286) in the Lyceum engaged in the whole universe 
of investigation not only in speculative thought but physical inquiry too 
(logic, rhetoric, poetic, ethics, physics, politics, metaphysics, and also the 
natural history of animals and of plants). The Epicureans from the nature 
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of their doctrines invaded the field of the material too, as was so markedly 
and ably illustrated by Roman Lucretius (c. 98-55) in his De Rerum Natura. 

These philosophers with their brilliant logic and their masterly analysis 
were matched by the professors of rhetoric who were busy supplying some- 
thing like courses in philology and oratory. At first these literary teachers 
were mostly aliens and got the title of sophists with something of a slur in 
the term. Gorgias, the famous sophist from Sicily (c. 485-c. 380), who was 
so skilful an artist in words as to get the reputation of concealing truth in 
dazzling phrases, was followed by Isocrates (436-338) who exemplified the 
better aspects of their teaching methods and trained through rhetoric and 
dialectic those seeking a public career. Private benefactors soon came for- 
ward with endowments for the chief professors of each school. Athens had 
to stoop from her former rank among the nations under the Macedonians, 
Philip (382-336) and Alexander (355-323), but she stepped almost at once 
_ into her larger sphere, not merely the school of Greece, but of the civilized 
world (Capes, p. 19). 

Each of the four great groups of philosophers was endowed in some sort 
and its members lived in strict loyalty to the head, who generally left the 
glebe and buildings and endowment to his successor. All the sects not only 
did not seek public help, but zealous for their independence they resented 
any state interference. This was maintained by Theophrastus in specially 
vigorous and successful fashion, whose students numbering some 2,000 were 
the pride of Athens. The passion for speculative thought became a refuge 
for an age whose confidence had been shaken in political authority and state 
regulations. “The earnest-minded crowded round the sages, as in the Middle 
Ages men were drawn to the cloister or to the lectures of the schoolmen” 
(Capes, p. 62). 

Something like a college arose at Athens alongside these schools of 
philosophy and rhetoric as evidenced by a series of inscriptions from the 
Macedonian era, both numerous and lengthy, relating to the Ephebi, youths 
just passing into their nineteenth year. The Ephebi were organized in the 
old days of independence for two years of military training begun by taking 
the Ephebic oath of loyalty to state and to religion. But under Macedonian 
ascendency Athens gave her Ephebi more advantages of literary and philo- 
sophic studies with some traces of the former soldier’s drill still in evidence, 
the whole course reduced from two years to one. “The whole institution bore 
upon its face the look rather of a military college than of a training-school 
for a scholar or a statesman” (Capes, p. 24). 

The older philosophers and rhetoricians in their own gardens and build- 
ings or public halls and squares taught the youth informally and as private 
pupils; but this military college was public education at state expense, with 
gymnasia like the Diogeneum and the Ptolemaeum equipped with libraries 
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where the students attended lectures, though for the higher studies in philoso- 
phy and rhetoric they were sent out to the privately controlled schools except 
to the Epicureans, whose theories might have been thought unfit for the im- 
mature (Capes, pp. 29-30). The head of this college of Ephebi was the 
kosmetes or rector who presided over the general exercises and at all func- 
tions and even bore the expense of some, while the sophronistae or proctors 
supervised the students’ morals. Among these students we find Athenians 
and Greeks of all sorts and conditions, not limited as formerly to the aristo- 
cratic families. 

This aggregation of private professors and public tutors somewhat ap- 
proached a university system which down to the Christian era. attracted 
students from all over the East and in large numbers from Rome after 
Cicero’s day. Then came evil days: the city fell into decay and its schools 
languished. But again the old city took on new life in the second century 
of our era by the munificent liberality and works of the emperor Hadrian 
(117-137) and the endowments of the Antonines (Antoninus Pius 138-161 
and Marcus Aurelius 161-180), who provided salaried professors and for 
the first time gave an organization truly worthy of the University of Athens 
as by law established. Marcus Aurelius allowed the princely Herodes Atticus 
(101-177) to choose the professors and to institute a system of studies which 
in the third and fourth centuries made Athens almost a real university, the 
most popular one certainly of the early Christian centuries. Professors of 
rhetoric also had two endowed chairs, one from imperial funds, one by the 
city, filled by professors from the eastern Mediterranean. Both philosophers 
and rhetoricians became oratorical declaimers and both bore the ancient title 
sophist. Lucian (c. 125-180) the famous satirist was himself a sophist and 
gives in his Eunuchus a very ugly picture of regulations after the death of 
Herodes Atticus, but offsets this by his eulogy of cultured Athens in his 
Nigrinus. Doubtless a truer picture is given by Aulus Gellius (c. 125-c. 200) 
who studied at Athens in 160-164 and describes in his Noctes Atticae the life 
of students and professors, especially Taurus the philosopher (N. A. i. 9; 
ii. 2; vi. 10; xii. 5; xvii. 8; xviii. 10; xx. 4) and the brilliant patron Herodes 
Atticus (N. A. i. 2; ix. 2). 

Caracalla (211-217) in his mad way discountenanced all learning, dis- 
graced the Peripatetic doctors, and badgered the professors of rhetoric 
(Capes, p. 88). A revival of Athenian teaching after a long period of decline 
came, however, under Constantine (312-337), and for over a century the 
University of Athens enjoyed such renown that students flocked to it again 
from all the East, not much from the West. The alien professors taught alien 
students, some of whom were allowed to enroll among the Ephebi even from 
the second century, but most of them were unattached and attended the same 
lectures as the Ephebi who also frequented lectures outside. Students from 
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Asia Minor, the Aegean isles, Syrians from Berytus and Ascalon, and Jews 
from the dispersion everywhere mingled freely with the Greek students 
(Capes, p. 47). Libanius (c. 314-396) of Antioch a famous teacher at 
Athens boasts of his spiritual children—former pupils—scattered throughout 
the East (Lib. iii. 444). 

Both the salaried professors of philosophy and of rhetoric at the last alike 
had abandoned the search for truth and the pursuit of grave studies or any 
real desire to probe earnestly into the mysteries of nature and human life, 
for which they substituted mystic reverie and fantastic theories. All their 
desire became directed upon brilliant and varied illustration, so as to produce 
a dignified show of omniscience in high-sounding phrases and to dazzle their 
hearers by the mere splendor of words (Capes, p. 114). They present a 
sorry spectacle as they parade before us in the pages of Philostratus (c. 170- 
c. 244) and of Eunapius (c. 346-c. 414) illustrating the great descent in 
. learning and morals on the part of these professors in the days when the 
University of Athens enjoyed its greatest renown as compared with the 
earnest ideals of Plato and of Isocrates six hundred years before. 

Their permanent decline came with the advent of the moral eloquence of 
the Christian doctors like John Chrysostom (c. 347-407) born and studied 
at Antioch under Libanius who wished to adopt him as his successor “if the 
Christians did not win him”; and like Gregory of Nazianzus (c. 325-390) 
and Basil of Caesarea (329-396) both Cappadociaus among the Christian 
students flocking to Athens and fellow-students there with Julian the Apos- 
tate (331-363, emperor 361). These Christian scholars equipped with the 
pagan learning chose the better part by turning their eloquence into moral 
and religious channels. The old order was doomed, and Justinian (527-565) 
by edict of 529 finally forbade anyone to teach philosophy or expound the 
law in Athens and swept away all their endowments. Thus vanished the 
University of Athens. Christianity henceforth would nourish both intellec- 
tual needs and morals. 


(b) The University of Alexandria 

Athens in her best days during Hellenistic times (third to first century 
B. C.) was supreme only in philosophy and rhetoric. Alexandria founded 
in 332 B. C. soon became the most populous city around the Mediterranean, 
with half a million inhabitants in the third century. Other cities of sudden 
growth in Alexander’s empire were Antioch in Syria, Pergamum in Mysia, 
and Rhodes on the island. But none equalled Alexandria where literature 
flourished alongside commerce, ranking next to Rome in size and importance 
by the time of Augustus. 

Her university was the home of genuine scholars and scientists, having a 
magnificent pile of buildings worthy of their studies. A famous library and 
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an endowed museum with cloisters, dining-hall, living-quarters, and lecture- 
rooms, had been developed by the first Ptolemies (Soter 323-285, Philadel- 
phus 285-247 B. C.). This furnished the incomparable workshop for salaried 
professors and made Alexandria the repository of learning for a thousand 
years (from Alexander’s day to the Saracens under Omar: 323 B. C. to 
640 A. D.). Here among a versatile group of scholars and literary men 
poetry flowered anew (Theocritus, Callimachus, both of third century, Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes c. 265-190 B. C.) ; literary criticism flourished (Zenodotus 
of third century, Aristophanes of Byzantium, and his pupil Aristarchus c. 185- 
c. 120 B. C.); the Septuagint, a translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into 
Greek, was written at Alexandria during the third and second centuries B. C. 
for the benefit of Jews resident there; the sciences of geometry (Euclid of 
third century), of astronomy, higher mathematics, and particularly geogra- 
phy, were developed (Eratosthenes c. 276-c. 196 B. C., Claudius Ptolemaeus 
of second century A. D.); here Strabo (c. 63 B. C.-24 A. D.) may have 
learned his geography; and the earlier medical lore of Hippocrates (c. 460- 
c. 377 B. C.) of Cos and later of Thessaly was greatly extended by the com- 
mentaries and original writings of Galen (c. 131-c. 200 A. D.) who studied 
and lectured at Alexandria, was later physician to Marcus Aurelius at Rome. 
Speculative philosophy has a late exponent in Plotinus (c. 205-270 A. D.) the 
forerunner of Neo-Platonism who tried to reconcile all schools of thought, but 
went to Rome and was a successful lecturer there 244-269. 

In the Christian era Alexandria developed Jewish and Christian tenden- 
cies and opposing schools. Philo Judaeus (c. 25 B. C.-c. 50 A. D.) represents 
philosophy applied to Hebrew doctrine, while Clement (c. 170-c. 230 A. D.) 
a famous Alexandrian scholar turned philosophy to Christian ethics and 
Origen (185-254) his pupil and convert was famous for his learning and 
militant Christianity. 

Caracalla’s act degrading the Peripatetic professors at Alexandria and 
taking away their salaries in 215 was only temporary in its damage to the 
university. The real clash came in the new moral earnestness of the Chris- 
tian thinkers as compared with Plotinus and his Neo-Platonic successors. The 
direction of Christian thought ran at a sharp angle to that among the philoso- 
phers culminating in the conflict between Cyril, bishop of Alexandria (d. 
444) and Hypatia who met her death (c. 415) at the hands of infuriated 
Christians. 


(c) The University of Rome 


As with the Greeks higher education at Rome was developed under the 
influence of the schools of philosophy and rhetoric in the era from Cicero 
(106-43 B. C.) to Quintilian (c. 35-c. 110 A. D.). Even before Cicero’s 
day Greek means of culture were being transported bodily to Rome. About 
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167 B. C., L. Aemilius Paulus, the conqueror of Perseus of Macedon, brought 
to Rome a collection of Greek books and invited the Athenians to send him 
a philosopher, so that his adopted son, the younger Scipio, was brought up 
in a Greek atmosphere (Plutarch, Aemilius 6. 26). Polybius about the same 
time notes (xxii. 10.6) the great number of Greek teachers in Rome, the 
most famous of whom at this early period was Crates of Mallos from 
Pergamum. Cato’s list of studies (oratory, agriculture, law, war, medicine) 
was changed by this Hellenic wave to those probably recorded by Varro 
(116-27 B. C.) in his nine books of Disciplinae: grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, 
geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, music, medicine, architecture. But in spite 
of banishing the philosophers and rhetoricians in 161 B. C. and banning the 
Latin rhetoricians in 92 B. C. the tendency grew. Young Romans from 
Cicero’s day began their study of philosophy and rhetoric at Rome and then 
went to Greece for finishing at that aggregation which has been called with 
some latitude the University of Athens. 

When Cicero first visited Greece in 79-77 B. C. at the age of 27-29 years 
he studied philosophy six months at Athens but went for the longer study 
of oratory to Asia and for more than a year to Rhodes where Molo presided 
over the greatest school of rhetoric (Brutus, xci. 314-316). On his second 
and third visits in 51 and 50 B. C. in company with his brother Quintus, 
Pomponius Atticus, his cousin Lucius, and his friend Piso he finds the charm 
of old associations and the city’s artistic beauties the chief attraction (De 
Finibus, v. 1; Att. v. 1 and 16; Fam. xvi. 1). Vergil seems to have travelled 
to Sicily and Troy as well as to Athens, but at mature age and more than the 
once just before his death in 19 B. C., probably first about 40 B. C. at 30 
years of age (Ancient Lives of Vergil; Horace, Odes I. iii; Sat. I. v). 
Horace and other young Romans felt the call of Greece: Horace at 18 in 
47-43 B. C. (Epp. III. ii. 45; Sat. I. vii; Epp. I. ii; Sat. I. vi. 48; Odes II. 
vii. 10) ; young Marcus Cicero at 20 in 45-44 B. C. (Att. xii. 7. 1; 8; 32.2; 
Fam. xii. 16. 1, 2; xvi. 21; cf. Fam. xiv. 15); Caesar was a soldier at Mity- 
lene in 79 B. C. at 23, but later visited Rhodes for two years of study in 
76-74 B. C. at 26-28; Ovid went to Asia, Troy, and Sicily in company with 
Pompeius Macer probably in 23 B. C. at 20 (Tr. i. 2.77; Pont. ii. 10.21-29; 
Fasti vi. 423); and Propertius contemplates going at a date unknown (iii. 
21). When, however, in 46 B. C. the calendar was to be completely reno- 
vated, Caesar sent to scientific Alexandria, not to philosophic and literary 
Athens, inviting the help of Sosigenes the astronomer and mathematician in 
this successful and profound reformation. 

But Athens fell upon evil days and Rome began soon to supply her own 
university needs. L. Annaeus Seneca the elder, a native of Spain (c. 55 
B. C.-40 A. D.) by his study and writings at Rome helped turn the tide, and 
Quintilian in his school gave a complete course of higher studies. Strabo 
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the geographer (c. 63 B. C.-24 A. D.) tells us (iv. 1.5) how the young 
noblemen of Rome forgot the way to Athens and heeded the growing fame 
of the schools in Roman Gaul. St. Paul’s visit, c. 50 A. D., a hundred years 
after Cicero’s, indicates the low ebb to which intellectual pursuits had fallen 
at Athens (Acts xvii. 17-21). The time was ripe for a cultural center at 
Rome. 

Oratory at Rome had always been of fundamental importance during the 
Republic and continued to have lasting value under the Empire. Agreeably 
to Cicero’s practice and theory and to Quintilian’s teaching and theory, higher 
education was to be acquired by a wide range of liberal studies in literature 
and language, in oratory and poetry, in philosophy, in history and law, and 
in building the character of a good man as Quintilian defined the orator (XII. 
il): vir bonus dicendi peritus, “a good man skilled in speaking.” Thus 
students could become men of letters in the service of the state as lawyers, 
statesmen, and publicists. 

Libraries were being added to those from Greece and the Grecian works 
of art brought among the spoils created an appetite for literary culture. 
Augustus had founded two libraries and Vespasian (69-79 A. D.) another 
in the temple of Peace. This emperor created the first state endowment for 
Latin and Greek teachers of oratory (Suetonius, Vesp. 18) and Quintilian 
as the supreme master in that field became about 92 A. D. under Domitian 
the first professor in what we may call the University of Rome. Here Quin- 
tilian instituted that system of studies which united law and rhetoric in the 
sphere of liberal arts. 

Declamation after written treatment of theseis (theses) or proposita 
(general topics) or loci communes was the main if not the only exercise of 
originality known to educationists of Cicero’s day and formed a helpful train- 
ing for literary appreciation as well as oratorical ability in Quintilian’s day. 
For the literary value new to Rome was now in general demand as the criti- 
cisms of C. Petronius Arbiter (c. 30-66 A. D.) show (Satyricon 1, 2, 89, 
90, 118-124) and the recitations of writings by their authors in the auditoria 
or lecture halls as told by Tacitus, Pliny, Martial, Quintilian, and Juve- 
nal (iii. 9). The unhappy results are found with all the faults exempli- 
fied in the long epic, Pharsalia, of the youthful Lucan (29-65 A. D.), but 
this bad exception only proves the rule of much positive benefit from the 
sanity and breadth of the literary movement represented by Quintilian’s 
influence. Surely Seneca the younger (c. 1-65 A. D.), Tacitus (c. 55-116 
A. D.), Pliny the younger (c. 62-114 A. D.) and Juvenal (c. 55-138 A. D.) 
reflect some of the better and moderating ideals clustering about this great 
activity among numerous philosophers and rhetoricians during the first cen- 
tury of our era, culminating in the incipient university. Another result, or 
cause, of this renewed intellectual activity were the encyclopaedic works of 
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Pliny the elder (23-79 A. D.), Naturae Historiae in 37 books for reference 
on 20,000 facts in the whole range of knowledge, but mainly in the realm of 
biology and medicine; and of Cornelius Celsus (c. l-c. 65 A. D.), who 
included agriculture, war, rhetoric, philosophy, and lastly the part still extant, 
De Re Medica, in eight books with the same medical traditions from Hip- 
pocrates as given later by Galen at Alexandria. Vitruvius Pollio (c. 75 B. C.- 
c. 13 B. C.) had already written a book, De Architectura, for the use of Au- 
gustus in his building operations, and Labeo the jurist contemporary with 
Augustus had written important books on law. 

Trajan (emperor 96-117 A. D.) added to the opportunities for higher 
studies by his two libraries, one of Latin books and another of Greek, in the 
magnificent forum which he built. But it was Hadrian (117-137), who as 
a liberal patron of the professors, centered the scattered activities of the 
university in the Athenaeum which he built as a lecture hall for literature and 
declamation. Even so the university never had any buildings comparable to 
the museum and the library at Alexandria. Worst of all the second century 
had lost the wide and comprehensive ideals of Cicero (Tusc. Disp. I. 3; 
Orator 50-51) and of Quintilian (II. x. 5, 8, 15; III. i. 21). The narrower 
special training of the rhetorician had carried the day over the sounder 
training of the man of affairs. When new life was given to Athens by 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius the university at Rome also was helped in a 
financial way and fuel was added to the flame of rhetoric. The trend is clearly 
indicated in the succession of grammarians and literary critics from Verrius 
Flaccus, the maker of the first Latin dictionary under Augustus, through 
Valerius Probus (c. 56), Suetonius (c. 75-c. 135), Ambrosius Macrobius 
(consul 410; c. 360-c. 425), Aelius Donatus (c. 350), and Maurus Servius 
(c. 350-c. 420). The situation was quite different with law. The collection 
of law cases and the sound discussions of legal principles were never better 
done than during the hundred years after Antoninus Pius (150-250) by the 
great jurists Gaius, Papinian, Ulpian, and Paulus. Alexander Severus (222- 
235), however, appointed professors of architecture, mathematics, and 
mechanics in well-meaning attempts at improvement. 

New centers of culture arose in the West as had already happened in the 
East. Rome spread her cultural influence not only to Massilia (Marseille), 
the old Greek colony which had already begun to rival Athens in its appeal to 
Italian youth, but to other centers in Gaul. Alexander could spread the 
power and culture of Greece fruitfully to the East. Rome soon felt her lack 
of congeniality in that region and pressed towards the West. The mission of 
Italy was towards the Atlantic and in due season under Columbus to the 
New World. 

Constantius (296-306) gave a high salary to Eumenius at Augustodunum 
(Autun) ; Constantine by edicts of 321, 326, 333 gave exemptions to salaried 
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professors quo facilius liberalibus studiis multos instituant, “so that they 
might more easily train many pupils in liberal studies.” Professors at 
Athens sometimes resigned their chairs to accept a call to Rome. Gratian 
(375-383) decreed twice as much salary for teachers of rhetoric (24 annonae ; 
one annona being the pay of a common soldier for a year) as for teachers of 
grammar and was a liberal patron of the higher studies at Augusta Treve- 
rorum (Ger. Trier, Fr. Tréves) where the Caesars often resided at this time. 
Burdigula (Bordeaux) flourished in letters during the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, where Ausonius (310-394), the Christian poet and official, was pro- 
fessor of grammar and rhetoric. He and Sidonius Apollinaris of Lyon (430- 
482), man of letters, country gentleman, and bishop, like some others of these 
centuries, illustrated what had long before been pointed out by Seneca as a 
critical fault in rhetorical teaching: non vitae sed scholae discimus, “we learn 
not for life but for school.” 

In spite of this growing tendency Rome held constantly to the teaching 
of law and medicine so far as the passion for mere rhetoric did not interfere. 
Afte: 410 when the Goths of Alaric captured Rome and 455 when the Van- 
dals of Gaiseric looted the city the university collapsed, its professors 
and students vanished. The others in Gaul shared a like fate in the general 
disasters of the fourth and fifth centuries from the barbarian invasions. In 
the East universities still further prolonged their somewhat useless and 
trifling existence, though Constantinople and Berytus still cultivated the study 
of law, as had been allowed by the edict of Justinian in 529 abolishing the 
University of Athens. 

At this epoch as in the East the great voices in the West turned men’s 
thoughts to Christian ideals. Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine illustrate 
those church fathers equipped with all the pagan literature and learning who 
were turning thought in a new direction. Jerome (331-423) who studied at 
Rome under Donatus the grammarian and Victorinus the rhetorician was 
busy at Bethlehem in Judaea translating the Scriptures into the informal 
Latin of the day so that all might read. Ambrose (c. 340-397) who had 
studied at Trier and Rome was bishop of Milan and had moral power such 
as enabled him to make the emperor Theodosius the Great tremble at his 
rebuke. Augustine (354-430) from Carthage who had studied at Rome and 
with Ambrose at Milan was in his De Civitate Dei pointing men from the 
wreck of the city of Rome to the eternal City of God. 


2. ITaLIAN UNIVERSITIES IN THE MIDDLE AGEs 


The university is distinctly a mediaeval institution and represents the 
greatest intellectual achievement of that age. It affected the progress of 
Europe profoundly. But their detailed history would in fact be a complete 
history of mediaeval thought for four centuries—literary culture, philosophy 
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and theology, revived study of civil law, the formation of canon law, the 
faint and murky dawn of modern mathematics, modern science, and modern 
medicine (Rashdall I, p. 5). 

In Italy fully a score of these institutions arose during the Middle Age, 
correctly that period from about 1000 to 1200, which is sometimes called the 
first Renaissance. These institutions modeled their organization and their 
government after the vigorous municipalities of Italy and after the guilds 
of the trades and crafts which were sweeping like a tidal wave over northern 
Italy in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Evidences of their importance 
still exist, such as the Or San Michele in Florence and the Torre della Arte 
della Lana (Tower of the Craft of Wool), the Arte della Seta, and the Arte 
dei Giudici e Notai of the thirteenth century, corresponding to the Guildhall 
in London and the halls of the several city companies of goldsmiths, iron- 
mongers, vintners, stationers, mercers, merchant taylors, et~. of the fifteenth. 

The word for guild or association of persons was collegium. The word 
universitas implied in the same way a group of persons or a corporate body 
acting together. These terms became applied especially in the phrases uni- 
versitas studentium meaning the corporation of students and restricted to the 
scholastic body. A collegium or universitas magistrorum or doctorum meant 
a college or university of teachers, again referring to the scholastic body. 
The word studium on the other hand referred to course of study or the place 
or town where a particular school was located. But in the thirteenth century 
the phrase studium generale indicated an institution more like our modern 
notion of a university, but with this special caution in its use: it was not a 
place where everything was studied but a place where students came from 
everywhere. In the definition of the studium generale we must recognize that 
at least one of the higher faculties was represented like that of theology or 
law. or medicine, and that these higher subjects were taught by most of the 
masters in residence. At the beginning of the thirteenth century, that is, 
about 1200, three studia enjoyed transcendent prestige—Paris for theology 
and arts, Bologna for law, and Salerno for medicine. 

Many schools in the thirteenth century in Italy assumed the title of studium 
generale, especially those like Reggio, Arezzo, and Vercelli, thus intimating 
that they gave an education equal to that of Bologna or Paris. Later a 
pope or emperor founded a studium generale just as Frederick II did at 
Naples in 1224 and Pope Gregory IX at Toulouse in 1229 and Pope Innocent 
IV in the establishment of the Curia Romana in 1244 or 1245. Finally, in 
1292 even the older universities like Paris and Bologna had their rights con- 
firmed and their privileges extended by the bulls of Pope Nicholas IX. 

But Oxford and Padua had been founded by neither pope nor emperor, 
though they had grown too strong by the fourteenth century to be successfully 
restricted for lack of legal or papal grants. As a consequence the Italian 
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jurists with their sane respect for accomplished facts declared that such 
schools were studia generalia ex consuetudine (universities from custom). 

SALERNO. This university is of first importance because it was older than 
Paris or Bologna. It is unique not only in point of age but it stands by itself 
for its European celebrity in medicine from about 1050 (Irnerius at Bologna 
about 1100 and Abelard at Paris about 1125), and for its lack of definite 
influence from Italian culture or on subsequent university development. Con- 
stantinus Africanus (1015-1087) of Carthage came to Salerno and retired to 
Monte Cassino, but his Arabic medicine did not dominate Salerno. 

The eleventh century was marked by a revival of medicine, law, and 
dialectal theology; the medical revival seems to have come first. A school 
of medicine at Salerno was fully established long before the dialectal move- 
ment entered in Paris or the legal in Bologna. 

Salerno (the ancient Salernum) lies thirty-three miles southeast of Naples 
on the gulf of Salerno and has a population of 42,000. It is connected with 
its neighbor Amalfi by a fifteen-mile coast-road in magnificent scenery. It 
was controlled by Lombards (839-1077), by Normans (Robert Guiscard 
built its cathedral in 1080), and by the houses of Hohenstaufen and Anjou. 

Greek medicine was traditional there, as the counts of Salerno acknowl- 
edged the eastern emperors. Salerno was a health resort and had mineral 
waters nearby, naturally attracting a group of physicians. Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, came after the Crusade of 1099 to be cured of his wound and 
the Regimen Sanitatis Salerni, a metrical treatise, was dedicated to him and 
has been the source of much current proverbial medicine. 

An organized school or college of doctors existed here then (1100 A. D.), 
and a little later its head was called praepositus (superintendent), later called 
prior. Several women physicians, teachers, and writers were noted as part 
of the University of Salerno. For two centuries it was in medicine as unique 
as Paris in theology or Bologna in law. In 1231 Frederick II as king of 
Sicily called upon the doctors of Salerno to examine candidates for right to 
practice medicine. Arabic medicine with its medical botany in other univer- 
sities gained the day and Salerno vanished after 1300. It was an empty 
gesture for the medical school to be officially dissolved in 1817 by Ferdinand 
IV as king of the Two Sicilies. 

The conditions out of which Bologna and the other Italian universities 
arose constituted what may be called the first Renaissance or Middle Age 
from about 1000 to 1200 following the Benedictine Age. This latter period 
after Charlemagne’s time, from about 800 to 1000, is the only period when 
education was predominantly in the Hands of monks; for whatever real edu- 
cation there was continued to be nurtured solely from ecclesiastical sources. 
In Italy this was never predominantly the case, but new invasions of the 
Northmen ruined all Charlemagne had done and Saracen invasions in the 
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south ruined Italy almost as completely. Education in this Middle Age organ- 
ized its inheritance by developing the Trivium (grammar, rhetoric, dialectic), 
and the more advanced Quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and 
music). Latin literature was known only in traditional extracts, Aristotle 
and Plato only enough to furnish a start for discussions of their clashing 
doctrines, students were fed on a meager morsel of logic. Anselm of Aosta 
(1033-1109) archbishop of Canterbury, Roscellinus (c. 1050-c. 1121), and 
above all Peter Abelard (1079-1142) founded scholasticism which had strong 
elements of a genuine intellectual movement. Anselm was the last of the 
monastics, Abelard the first scholastic. Abelard was the greatest intellect of 
the Middle Age, fostering the spirit of free inquiry, but as a Christian thinker. 
The letters of Abelard and John of Salisbury’s writings show the high state 
of Latin scholarship in the twelfth century; their works being more classical 
than the Latin of the African fathers from Tertullian to Augustine (end of 
second to the fifth centuries). But there was a rapid decline of humanism 
towards the end of the twelfth century and then came the great Renaissance, 
from about 1300 to 1550. 

Italy seems to have kept a wider diffusion of culture and more unbroken 
the tradition of the old Roman world than the rest of Europe. The church 
existed with a strong organization but enjoyed no monopoly. The city repub- 
lics of north Italy had civil careers quite apart from ecclesiastical offices and 
the nobles frequently sought lay teachers to educate their sons, quite different 
from the ultramontane view that reading and writing were unmanly and 
almost degrading accomplishments. The vigorous municipal life of the inde- 
pendent republics developed a culture which naturally corresponded somewhat 
to the political sphere. Roman law is the key to northern Italian culture and 
civilization in spite of the modification by the Lombard invaders first and 
then by the Frankish conquerors. The struggle between the popes and the 
emperors enlisted the free cities on both sides in the battle of spiritual ideas 
no less than intellectual and political. 

The transmission of Roman law probably came from its original source 
at Rome, whose school of law is said to have been transferred to Ravenna, 
probably after 1084 when the Normans burnt Rome. Ravenna had been a 
center for the study of law even in the ninth and tenth centuries and had high 
celebrity after 1050. Bologna took up the task and completed the victory of 
Roman law in rivalry with Lombard law at other Lombard schools. 

Bologna rather than Salerno is the genuine mother of Italian universities. 
It is the original model for universities of students while Paris is the original 
model for universities of masters or professors. These two models prevailed 
in Europe of the Middle Ages, the Italian universities in general being gov- 
erned by an association of students while those north of the Alps were 
governed by an association of masters. Oxford following Paris has, how- 
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ever, modified its organization in very characteristic British fashion. Even 
the modern utilitarian universities have derived their principles or usages 
from those of the Bologna students or the Paris masters. These purely vol- 
untary associations of masters or of students (collegium or universitas) 
acquired an importance in Bologna and Paris found nowhere else and the 
ideas spread from these two centers by secession or migration of students or 
masters or both. 

In Bologna the student guild or association (universitas studentium) estab- 
lished complete supremacy over the body of masters (collegium doctorum or 
collegium magistrorum), the students organizing by statutes the university 
life and teaching activities, while the masters maintained the right of admit- 
ting new masters to their guild, in modern language “granting degrees.” The 
term doctor was at Bologna the regular title of the teacher of law, sometimes 
professor and dominus, very seldom magister. At Paris magister was the 
usual term in theology, medicine, and arts, but professor is frequently used, 
doctor rarely. Transferred from Bologna doctor became at Paris also the 
term for teacher of canon law. Through direct influence of Bologna the term 
doctor spread to other faculties and was almost universal in Italy in the 
Middle Ages. 

The University of Bologna celebrated its octocentenary in 1888 claiming 
1088 for their foundation as the year Irnerius began teaching. With as much 
reason the university could claim a still earlier beginning under Pepo. The 
earlier universities grew naturally from local schools by the spontaneous 
energy of the city republics. Bologna from about 1180 at first surpassed 
all in the north, while Salerno about 1100 in the south represents equal power, 
but never sent out masters or a swarm of students to any other place. 

There are six others accepted as studia generalia which are definitely due 
to migration and autonomous organization, independent of church or state: 
Reggio independently 1188 and 1210, Vicenza from Bologna 1204, Arezzo 
from Bologna 1215, Padua from Bologna 1222, Vercelli from Padua 1228, 
Siena from Bologna 1246. 

The other twelve making up the accepted nineteen studia generalia apart 
from Salerno were founded by imperial or papal bull: Naples 1224; Curia 
Romana 1244-5; Piacenza 1248; Rome (Studium Urbis) 1303; Perugia 
1308; Treviso 1318; Pisa 1343; Florence 1349; Pavia 1361; Ferrara 1391; 
Turin 1405; Catania 1444. 

Some have doubtful claims like Modena which had a good studium of 
law in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but there is no evidence of gradua- 
tion as at Reggio. Other schools undoubtedly had higher studies but none of 
them ever ranked in the Middle Ages as a studium generale. The following 
should be mentioned as “paper universities”: Verona (1339) but there is no 
evidence of graduation; Lucca (1369); Orvieto (1378); Fermo (1398). 
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Alleged universities of doubtful claims: Milan (1288) is said to have had 15 
doctors of grammar and logic, 70 magistri puerorum, and 180 medical doctors 
in chemistry, but no organization into a studium generale. Parma (1412) is 
claimed to have a rector, a university of students, and a college of doctors, 
and in 1414 statutes were drawn up after the Bologna model and the matricula 
of 1413 shows 77 students enrolled. The studium undoubtedly grew and in 
1294 there was a college of doctors and regular statutes and in 1384 Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti of Milan required all students in the district of Parma 
to study there. But it never became a studium generale by papal or imperial 
bull and was too small so to call itself effectively. Even Mantua had for a 
time a school transported by Placentinus from Bologna. 

The six early universities will first be sketched briefly and then Bologna 
will be described more fully as the typical mediaeval university of Italy. 

Recc1o. This university developed from an ancient school of rhetoric and 
grammar, famous by 1188, a studium generale by 1210, a doctoral diploma of 
1276 showing a regular college of doctors of law, regular examinations by 
the doctors under the presidency of the bishop and a universitas scholarium. 
All vanished about the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

Vicenza. Due to definite migration from Bologna 1204, this university 
came to its end as a studium generale in 1210, intermittent studium of law 
and medicine after that date. Short prosperity under 4 rectors of 4 student 
universities ended 1210. 

ArEzzo. Law school at Arezzo was established in 1215 by seceder from 
Bologna, Roffredus of Benevento. Its code of 1255 shows how the studium 
generale had grown in importance. The seceder being a master its govern- 
ment rested in a college of doctors (7 in number), who elected the rector 
and made the statutes of law, medicine, arts. After 1255 it disappeared until 
restored by deserters from Bologna in 1338, granted imperial charter 1355 
by Charles IV. Lost after 1373, its new charter 1456 failed to revive the 
defunct university. 

VeERCELLI. The studium generale was formed by a large migration from 
Padua in 1228. It existed with slow decline as shown by being mentioned in 
1244 and 1341, after which it soon vanished and was supplanted by the newly 
founded university of Turin 1405. 

Papua. By far the most important of the daughters of Bologna was 
the university of Padua, proving soon to be a formidable rival and even sur- 
passing the mother in everything but historical prestige. The famous jurist 
of Bologna, Martinus, appears to have taught at Padua in a school of his own 
before 1169, but the studium generale is said to have been “transferred from 
Bologna” in 1222, due to the quarrels at Bologna between the city and the 
student universities. 

Buoncompagni’s Rhetorica Antiqua in 1226 was read in the cathedral “in 
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the presence of the professors of civil and canon law and of all the doctors 
and scholars dwelling at Padua.” But only two years later the students made 
a contract to move to Vercelli for 500 free houses, probably 3,000 students. 

Padua was reduced to very low state by the Ezzelino family (1237-1260), 
but its revival soon became vigorous by an accession of new seceders from 
Bologna. A bull of Urban IV in 1264 sanctioned the practice of conferring 
the license by the bishop and in 1346 Clement VI confirmed the studium 
generale as having existed from long ago with all faculties except that of 
theology. Urban V in 1363 added this faculty. Fresh students came from 
Bologna in 1306 and again in 1321, Padua agreeing to provide salaries for 9 
doctors of civil and canon law and to adopt the Bologna statutes. Eight 
colleges as hostels for students were established from 1364 to 1500, the 
smallest for 6 students, the largest for 20. The number of colleges increased 
greatly in the sixteenth century, 20 being established from 1512 to 1653. 

While Bologna was decreasing in the fourteenth century by a migration of 
nearly the whole university in 1321 to Siena and Perugia, Padua grew more 
independent and permanent and rose to the first position among Italian univer- 
sities, not checked by the Carrara family in 1322 or the Venetians in 1404. 
From Francesco Carrara it received its first building in 1399 and Petrarch 
came under that family to live at Padua as canon of the cathedral. But the 
university itself remained the last and bitterest foe of humanism, though a 
chair of Greek was established before 1465. The Venetians were liberal 
patrons and largely increased the salaries. The election of professors remained 
in the hands of the students till 1445 and for some chairs till 1560. Venice 
not twenty-five miles away took pride in the university as her own, which 
under the rich patronage of the merchant princes became in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries what Renan has called the “quartier latin” of Venice and 
one of the two or three leading universities of Europe (Rashdall, II. i. p. 21). 

S1ENA is first mentioned in 1241 as possessing a professor of grammar 
and a master in the art of medicine. Dissensions at Bologna in 1246 suggested 
to Siena to establish a studium with a doctor of civil law, after which a con- 
siderable number of doctors came. Innocent IV granted certain exemptions 
in 1252, its status being at that time about the same as Reggio and Vercelli. 
In 1275 it had practically vanished, to be reestablished in 1321 by malcontents 
from Bologna and again in 1338. But Charles IV in 1357 by imperial decree 
hardly saved it from collapse; the papal bull of Gregory XII in 1408 finally 
gave it permanent life. A college of 30 poor scholars was founded by the 
city in 1404 known as the domus sapientiae (“Sapienza”). Thereafter the 
closeness of the university and the city makes this virtually a municipal uni- 
versity, which the city had attempted as early as 1275, the first in Italy. It 
never acquired full status as a studium generale. 
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BoLtocna. The first renown of Bologna comes from a school of liberal 
arts as far back as 1000, and probably too the teaching of rhetoric leaned to 
the juristic aspect more and more. But it was Irnerius who raised the study 
of law at Bologna to a high level which it never lost, teaching there about 
1100 to 1130. The Institutes of Gaius and the treatises on principles of law 
by Papinian, Ulpian, and Paulus from c. 150-250; the Theodosian code of 438 
and the Justinian code of 530-33 were never lost entirely; and the Pandects 
or Digest were recovered before 1100. Pepo the predecessor of Irnerius 
had law books, was himself a master of arts, and in 1076 quoted the Digest 
for the first time in the Middle Ages as authority for a decision. These two 
great teachers of law were followed by the famous “Four Doctors” ; all of 
them called Glossatores, careful commentators on Roman civil law, fixing the 
study at Bologna on the firm basis of mastering the whole corpus iuris civilis 
in a systematic curriculum. These four doctors are Rogerius, Placentinus, 
_Azo, and Hugolinus, all citizens of Bologna, who from about 1130 to 1250 
established legal study as a science of definite principles with critically sound 
texts of the great Roman law books. The gloss of the jurist Accursius (c. 
1230), in his reverence for the earlier glosses, becomes formal and scholastic, 
a deadening and narrowing influence upon the later professors of the next 
century. Odofredus, his later colleague, enhanced this reverence. 

The students of law became early distinct from the students of liberal 
arts, and Gratian, a monk of a Camaldolensian monastery at Bologna, pub- 
lished his Concordantia Discordantium Canonum, “Concordance of Dis- 
cordant Rules” (c. 1142) and furnished a textbook for the students of canon 
law which was first closely associated with civil law. At Bologna the lay 
spirit was practical but was not irreligious nor even anti-clerical. 

The University of Bologna in the sense defined can first be so called in 
the last quarter of the twelfth century (c. 1175-1200). The students in 
organizing themselves elected one of their number with the title of rector 
taken directly from usage of the guilds and going back as far as the times 
of Diocletian about 300 A. D. who gave that title to a governor of a province. 
The professors objected to allowing students the right to elect their rector 
and frame statutes for governing the whole conduct of their studies. But 
as these professors accepted fees or salaria from the students as an organized 
body they completely passed under the power of the universities of students 
and their rectors. In 1225 there were, according to the jurist Odofredus (c. 
1265), 10,000 students at Bologna, and it is easy to see how both the city 
and the professors were dominated not only by the number of students but 
by their character. For they were older than the immature students of most 
other schools of the period and were far more independent coming from 
families of wealthy laymen and of higher social positions, beneficed and dig- 
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nified ecclesiastics or sons of nobles. Thus they had behind them the power 
of the purse and their social prestige. 

The statutes or governing laws made by the students themselves from 
1317 to 1347 and revised in 1432 show that by the fourteenth century the 
two jurist universities, one of ultramontane students and the other of cismon- 
tane students had practically merged and the rector of one may act for the 
other in his absence. These two universities of law students were first divided 
into nations. The nations of the cismontani were at first Romans, Tuscans, 
Lombards, but later they were divided into seventeen nations. The ultramon- 
tant in 1265 were divided into fourteen nations and then in 1432 into sixteen 
nations. The consiliarii of the nations and the rectors of the universities 
formed the executive body. The congregation was the whole assembly of 
individual students who would vote on recommendations of the executive 
small group and frame the statutes. The officers as well as the professors had 
bedels (bidellus or pedellus from pedum, “a staff, stick”) carrying wonderful 
maces of their office and acting as proctors or disciplinary officers of the rec- 
tors. There were few rules of discipline, but the professors were practically 
in bondage, being under strict watch by the rectors and their bedels and re- 
quired not only to attend their lectures promptly and regularly, but to cover 
certain divisions of their famous textbooks marked carefully by a punctum; 
hence the phrase that the doctors were required servare puncta, “to keep 
divisions.” 

To become a student one must first get his name on the list (matricula) 
and give his oath to the rector, after which he paid his fee. As he progressed 
through five years of study he might be allowed by the rector to lecture and 
would then, as a senior student shortly intending to proceed to the doctorate, 
be called baccalarius (or -laur-), which meant merely an apprentice. This 
term was not a degree and was soon given to any scholar who was allowed to 
give lectures. After lecturing and spending a total of seven or eight years 
in study he was ready to be admitted to the doctorate. The doctors alone 
conducted these examinations, the college of doctors being a closed corpora- 
tion restricted to citizens of Bologna and with the sole right of admitting to 
degrees which was fully established by 1219. This small inner circle recruited 
their body by cooptation, the civil law college in 1397 fixing the number of 
doctors at sixteen and the canon law college in 1416 at twelve members. 
These positions had become almost hereditary from about 1250, these colleges 
of doctors thus strictly guarding their right to grant degrees which was 
mainly a license to teach. The special feature of the ceremony of promotion 
or admitting to the degree was giving the “book”’ to the bachelor, the symbol 
of his teaching office. In 1219 Honorius III enjoined promotion to the doc- 
torate except with the consent of the archdeacon of Bologna. Thus church 
and state alike gave sanction to the graduates in 1292 by a bull of Nicholas IV. 
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The doctors licensed at Bologna were given ius ubique docendi, “the right of 
teaching anywhere.” ‘The doctors became a sort of intellectual nobility. 

A faculty of arts seems to have existed from 1221 and a medical faculty 
arose about 1290 and a medical rector of the university of medical students 
after 1306. Speculative thought at Bologna took its place in the school of 
medicine, for Arabic doctrines had contaminated the Greek medicine of Hip- 
pocrates, Celsus, and Galen with astrology which also had its effect on mathe- 
matics. The separation of the university of law students and medical students 
at Bologna is different from most others as at Paris. Owing to precedence 
the rectors of the jurist universities long claimed jurisdiction over all students 
of the other universities. After the growth of these other universities of 
students, there also arose a college of doctors of medicine and a college of 
doctors of arts, loosely attached to the whole organization. There was no 
theological faculty in early years, not until 1352, and theology was always 
-abandoned to the regulars who were friars. 

Graduation presided over by the archdeacon of Bologna consisted of a 
private examination by the doctors of a more or less rigorous sort; and then 
came a public examination or conventus which was largely pageantry and 
ceremony with processions and splendid costumes and trumpets as fellow 
students and doctors accompanied the candidate to the cathedral, where he 
was to exhibit, as proof of his fitness, a learned exposition of some point of 
law defending his thesis in a disputation and thus play for the first time the 
part of a doctor of the university. After his promotor (the doctor who 
specially vouched for his fitness) had declared the candidate admitted to the 
doctorate, he was invested with the insignia of his teaching office: placed on 
the master’s chair (cathedra), given an open book (liber), a golden ring 
placed on his finger (anulus), and the master’s cap put on his head (bdiretta) ; 
after which his promotor gave him a paternal embrace and a kiss (osculum 
pacis). Then followed costly banquets and gifts to the doctors, with the 
rector magnificently in evidence. This high elevation of the student rector 
became after a while an intolerable burden because of the expense, especially 
at his elaborate and gorgeous inauguration. By 1352 the two jurist rector- 
ships were held by one person, and by 1500 it had become the rule that the 
splendor and magnificence of the student rector was consciously reduced, 
being often discharged by deputies and even by professors. After 1580 a 
vice-rector was appointed and after 1609 a deputy known as prior was elected 
each month. In 1742 the rectorship was revived and bestowed upon the 
cardinal-legate of Bologna. This produced the extinction of student liberties, 
but the whole student constitution in form at least lasted down to the Revo- 
lution. 

NapLes. Created by fiat of Frederick II in 1224, Naples was the only 
university in Italy and practically in Europe which had not earned the high 
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title of studium generale by educational efficiency and more than local appre- 
ciation. Frederick proposed to transfer Salerno to Naples, but his motive 
was mainly hostility to northern Italy and the Lombard League. After 1239 
it had so far failed that an attempt was made to revive it by including all 
faculties, though theology as usual in Italy was taught only by friars. Conrad 
IV in 1253 tried to transfer the studium to Salerno, but probably there was 
none left to transfer. A second revival came by Manfred in 1258-59, but 
continuous existence dates only from Charles of Anjou in 1266 with the 
encouragement of Clement IV, achieving a somewhat isolated and modest 
prosperity. Throughout it was subject to royal authority in the minutest 
details. The professors and the scholars under these circumstances were 
forced to act together for any sort of corporate life. As a consequence it 
has little place in mediaeval thought (Rashdall, II. i. pp. 22-25). 

Rome. The University of the Roman Court (Curia Romana) founded 
in 1244-45 by Innocent IV is unique among all universities as a migratory 
university following the person of the popes wherever they established tem- 
porary residence away from Rome in Italy or even at Avignon. It included 
faculties of civil and canon law, theology, and in the fifteenth century of phi- 
losophy and medicine. The government was by the college of doctors and the 
pope, never by the student-universities. Frequently degrees were granted by 
bull for fees, without any residence whatsoever. A new feature in this 
university was the provision in 1312 for professors of Greek, Arabic, Chaldee, 
and Hebrew. 

Rome. The Studium Urbis was founded by Boniface VIII in 1303, with 
all faculties, though law and arts were most prominent. Practically extin- 
guished in the exodus to Avignon (1309-77), it was refounded by Eugenius 
IV in 1431 under whose sanction it was endorsed by the Roman municipality. 
But at no time did this university have much educational importance. 
Eventually under Leo X (1513-21) the Studium Curiae and the Studium 
Urbis were united and the one University of Rome established in the building 
since then generally known as the Sapienza. A great number of distinguished 
professors taught there, Leo declaring in 1513 that there were more lecturers 
than students. 

Piacenza, like Rome, Perugia, Treviso, Pisa, Florence, Ferrara, Turin, 
and Catania all were at first town schools and by application to church or 
state were converted into studia generalia, unlike Siena which never applied 
or seemed to wish to apply for the privilege of a studium generale by papal 
or imperial bull but remained a civic university. 

Piacenza. ‘This was the first Italian city to apply for a bull which was 
granted by Innocent IV in 1248, but there was no real studium generale until 
1398 when it was refounded by Gian Galeazzo Visconti, tyrant of Milan and 
Pavia. Here at Piacenza a university of artists and medical students com- 
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bined and a university of jurist students made the studium generale. Among 
the seventy-two salaried professors about 1402 faint suggestions of humanism 
come from some of their subjects: theology, law, medicine, philosophy, gram- 
mar, astrology; notably rhetoric, Dante, and Seneca. But the lavish use of 
money failed because the situation was artificial. Before 1412 Piacenza col- 
lapsed and Pavia became the “quartier latin” for the capital, Milan. 

Perucia. In 1276 lecturers were established and soon there were several 
universitates scholarium before there was a studium generale in 1316, one of 
the few similar cases. The foundation bull was given by Clement V in 1308. 
The city and rectors elected the doctors. In 1318 the right of graduation in 
the legal faculties was obtained from John XXII and in 1321 in medicine 
and arts. Theology was added to the studium generale in 1362, but as usual 
the teachers were friars. The citizens of Perugia with very great liberality 
and discernment endowed chairs for doctors to be called from other places, 
having as a result some of the most famous jurists of the fourteenth century 
‘as teachers, though the number of students was not large. 

Treviso. Established as a studium in 1263, on a very small scale, twelve 
professors were elected in 1314 but not all accepted. The foundation imperial 
bull of 1318 left the university always insignificant and the Venetian conquest 
of Padua (1405) put an end to it. 

Pisa. The city had a school of law from the end of the twelfth century 
and in the thirteenth century attracted students even from Marseille. It 
obtained a studium generale in 1343 by a bull from Clement VI with the 
privileges of “Bologna, Paris, and other famous studia generalia.” ‘Troubles 
at Bologna kept the schools of Pisa full for a time, but the Black Death of 
1348 wrecked the growth until after the conquest of Pisa by Florence in 1406. 
But its real second birth came in 1472 when Florence itself undertook to 
restore the studium at Pisa and dissolved its own university at Florence. 
Pisa, 50 miles away, became the university town of Florence and soon as a 
substitute for her former glory and commerce became one of the leading 
universities of Italy, second only to Padua perhaps. Florence allowed very 
ample rights to the rector of Pisa. 

FLORENCE. The capital of Tuscany was late in following the sweeping 
tide of enthusiasms for schools. No salaried professors even in grammar, 
arts, and medicine were there before 1320. Florence tried in 1321 to get 
some of the seceding professors and scholars from Bologna, now established 
temporarily at Imola, but Siena’s envoys arrived first and carried off the 
prize. Florence finally succeeded in establishing a studium generale in 1349 
with a grant for all the faculties. Neither efforts nor money were spared, 
but the university never reached more than a moderate success. Florence 
still ranked above the cities of Italy in civic, commercial, and artistic great- 
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ness, but never attained any educational greatness, for which Florence relied 
upon Pisa after 1472, under the guidance of Lorenzo dei Medici. 

Despite the short and unimportant part played by the University of Flor- 
ence in the old traditional studies it is notable for its acceptance of some 
results of the Renaissance. It was the first to establish a chair of poetry for 
lectures upon Dante and the first professor in that chair was no less a per- 
sonage than the illustrious Baccaccio (1373-4) ; it was the first in Europe to 
provide a chair of Greek with Manuel Chrysoloras as professor in 1396 
(Loentius Pilatus had lectured there on Homer as early as 1360); and in 
1404 the preacher and humanist John Dominic of Florence was elected to 
lecture on St. Paul’s Epistles, but his superiors would not allow him to 
accept. Even so the university played a much smaller part in the human- 
istic movement than would naturally be expected. And this was also true of 
the other Italian universities which as places of professional study were long 
the resolute opponents of humanism. 

Florence and Pisa are good examples of the tendency more and more dur- 
ing the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to put control into the hands of the 
state. “The autonomy of the students was originally founded upon the power 
of the purse” (Rashdall, II. i. p. 50). With state-paid salaria the control 
inevitably passed to the state. The rector elected by students from their own 
body is still the superior of the professors, but they are now less under sub- 
jection to the students as both become subject to the state. 

Originally each universitas was a perfectly independent guild, but at 
Bologna very early the four universities of jurists were reduced to two and 
acted together almost as one jointly under two rectors. As rich students de- 
creased it became harder to find candidates to bear the expensive duties of 
rector and unwilling candidates were frequently compelled in the fifteenth 
century. At Florence and Pisa there is only one rector for the whole studium. 
Thus the separate colleges of doctors and the separate universities of students 
became more and more faculties of a single university. 

This brought a happy result in the matter of buildings. It became the 
fashion towards the end of the fifteenth century for a city where a famous 
university was located in which it could*take pride to establish the university 
all in one magnificent building or to convert some fine structure to academic 
uses. At Pisa the Corn Exchange was turned into a great university building 
by Lorenzo dei Medici in 1492. 

Pavia. The city was famous for its school of law long before the scho- 
lastic fame of Bologna. These early schools vanished before 1100 and Pavia 
had to begin afresh about 1300, when the revived school of law is classed by 
a contemporary along with Bologna, Padua, and Perugia. It obtained the 
right of studium generale in 1361 from Charles IV by its tyrant Galeazzo 
Visconti II and in 1389 a similar bull from Boniface IX. There was a uni- 
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versity of medicine and arts as well as of law. The effort to transfer Pavia 
to Piacenza in 1398 diminished its prosperity greatly, but after the death of 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti in 1402 Piacenza disappears and Pavia begins again 
feebly until 1412 when it was restored by Filippo Visconti and graduations 
became numerous in 1421. Permanency and prosperity ensued so that it be- 
came the university of Milan, about 20 miles away. 

Ferrara. All the faculties except theology were established c. 1250, 
but the studium generale dates from 1391 when Alberto d’Este obtained the 
grant from Boniface IX. The town asked relief in 1394 and another at- 
tempt was made in 1402, but only in 1430 did the town really restore the 
studium and secure as professor the famous humanist Guarinus of Verona 
next year. After 1442 it became a flourishing university. In 1474 there were 
23 salaried professors of law and 29 of philosophy and medicine, among them 
the famous humanist Agricola and the theologian Cochlaeus. Among the stu- 
dents was the poet Ariosto. The duke and the municipality appoint a board 
’ for the general government, but the students are in the ascendent as at Bo- 
logna. 

Torino. Turin’s university was founded in 1405 by Ludovico of Savoy 
by a bull of Benedict XV; the professors of Piacenza and Pavia fleeing from 
the wars in Lombardy were glad to seek this refuge. Languishing after 1418 
it was restored by Amadeo VIII in 1424, removed to Chieri in 1427, then to 
Savigliano in 1434, and back to Turin in 1436. ' There were two professors 
of canon law, four doctors of civil law, one of law and medicine combined, 
and one of theology. It never became a noted studium generale, though its 
reputation steadily increased between 1450-1500. 

Catania. The university was founded by Alfonso the Magnificent, 
king of Aragon and Sicily in 1444 by a bull from Eugenius IV. Pietro Riz- 
zari, a jurist of Catania, had addressed a petition to King Alfonso ten years 
before on behalf of the senate of Catania for a studium generale, and he be- 
came one of the original professors. There are confirmations of the privi- 
lege in 1458, 1494, though a royal edict of 1515 shows the low ebb of the 
university at that period. The foundation grant allows all the faculties as 
usual, with the peculiar addition “and other liberal arts, as well as Latin and 
Greek.” The clause relating to Greek letters must be due to the Greek 
element in the population rather than to any humanistic ideas of the Renais- 
sance. 

The fruits of the Renaissance did not grow freely in the universities of 
Italy. They were associated more directly with the Reformation and the 
spirit of Protestantism which made little headway there. On the one hand 
there was in the Reformation a protest against formalism and a demand for 
freedom of thought and action under personal responsibility in religion. On 
the other hand the fruits of the Renaissance in Italy ripened best in the re- 
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laxation of social gatherings, in courts and princely houses, in the cultivated 
circles of dilettante or learned academies rather than in the schools. The 
foundation of chairs for rhetoric or poetry or Dante or classical literature 
was only a symptom of the Renaissance in the universities. “Its earliest home 
was in Tuscany rather than in Lombardy—in artistic, dreamy, Platonic Flor- 


ence rather than in stately, scientific, scholarly Bologna” (Rashdall, I. p. 
268). 


3. DistRIBUTION AND PRESENT STATUS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 


During the last century eight large universities showed continuous pros- 
perity. Seven of these had been studia generalia in the Middle Ages: Bo- 
logna, Naples (Napoli), Padua (Padova), Pavia, Pisa, Rome (Roma), Turin 
(Torino). One more in Sicily had become important, Palermo. To these 
were added at the Gentile reform of 1923 two others: Genoa (Genova) and 
Cagliari in Sardinia. These ten were provided by the state with all necessities 
for complete university rank and were called Type A. 

Gentile attempted to cure the worst defects in the whole series: too many 
institutes, too many faculties of letters and jurisprudence, inferior professors, 
no solidly organized higher institutions for professions. The compromise was 
to keep the present (1923) centers of learning, but to lop off the dry branches. 
The ten universities all have four standard faculties (jurisprudence, letters 
and philosophy, medicine and surgery, sciences physical-mathematical- 
natural) and a school of pharmacy; while three have a faculty of political 
sciences also (Padua, Pavia, Rome). 

The state also assumes the entire burden of nine engineering schools: at 
all the ten universities except Pavia and Cagliari, the ninth one at Milan, the 
one at Genoa for naval engineering. It also supports entirely one architec- 
tural school at Rome, one of industrial chemistry at Bologna, and three of the 
six higher institutes of teaching (at Florence, Messina, and Rome). 

Other centers of learning were transformed into universities supported 
partly by the state and partly by their cities and regions called Type B. In 
1923 eight were included in this group, three were added later, making 
eleven: Bari (law, medicine, pharmacy), Catania in Sicily, Florence 
(Firenze), Macerata (law), Messina in Sicily (no letters), Milan (Milano, 
no pharmacy), Modena (no letters), Parma (law, medicine, pharmacy), 
Perugia (law, medicine, political sciences, pharmacy), Sassari in Sardinia 
(law, medicine, pharmacy), Siena (law, medicine, pharmacy). Of these 
Catania, Florence, Perugia, and Siena had been studia generalia in the Middle 
Ages. There are lastly four free (libere) or private universities called Type C 
supported independently of the state but placed on equal footing with the state 
universities and subject to the same standards and regulations: Camerino 
(law, pharmacy), Ferrara (studium generale—law, sciences, pharmacy), 
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Urbino (law, pharmacy), Sacro Cuore of Milan (law, letters, political sci- 
ences). This last is a Catholic university and has aroused great opposition 
on the part of the democrats and liberals. 

The twenty-five universities serve the needs of the Kingdom of Italy and 
its nineteen departments. Bologna will be described first and more at length 
honoris causa, as the oldest university not only in Italy but in the world and 
as typical of the present Italian university of the best traditions. 

Botocna. This venerable and celebrated university has as its home a 
city of 185,000 inhabitants, which is called La Dotta, “The Learned,” the 
motto on old coins being Bononia Docet, “Bononia teaches.” 

The university serves the department of Emilia named from the great 
military road constructed 187 B.C. from Rimini (Ariminum) 150 miles 
through Bologna to Piacenza (Placentia) by the consul M. Aemilius Lepidus. 
Bologna dominates the region south of the Po to the Apennines and lifts the 

-burden of university education from the nearby cities Ferrara, Modena, 
Parma, Reggio Emilia, and Ravenna. 

Although the university of Bologna, like the others, not only neglected but 
actually resisted humanism, it became the earliest home of modern science. 
Anatomy was first taught here by Mundinus, the father of the modern 
science, in the fourteenth century, Marcello Malpighi (1628-1694) the foun- 
der of microscopic anatomy was professor here 1664-91, and galvanic elec- 
tricity was discovered in 1789 by Luigi Galvani (1737-1798), another pro- 
fessor of anatomy. There have been many women professors holding the 
chairs of Greek, of mathematics, of philosophy, and at present one of 
English. The Renaissance and humanism finally revolutionized the system 
of education, but not until the sixteenth century cr even until the seventeenth. 
Law studies in the eleventh century constituted the first return to antiquity, 
the Renaissance was the second. Bologna has also been famous in mathe- 
matics for the celebrated work of Luigi Cremona, professor of geometry from 
1860 to 1866 and of Eugenio Beltrami from 1862 to 1873. 

The first building, the Archiginnasio, still containing the old anatomical 
theater panelled in cedar, was erected as the chief university building in 
1562-3, so used until 1797, and since 1838 has been the Biblioteca Comunale 
with 250,000 volumes and 7,100 manuscripts. The university since 1803 has 
occupied the old Palazzo Poggi. Its library contains 215,000 volumes and 
5,400 manuscripts. 

Yearbook of Bologna, 1932 (Annuario della R. Universita di Bologna) 
shows the present organization and prosperity of the institution. Succeeding 
Giuseppe Albini, professor of the Latin language and literature, who was 
rector from 1927 to 1930, the new rector is Alessandro Ghigi, professor of 
zoology. In his address opening the academic year 1931-32 on the 7th of 
November he speaks of new buildings for the institute of hygiene, of geodesy, 
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of general chemistry and chemistry for pharmacy, and of a school of the 
history of art. Repairs are in progress on the Palazzo Universitario and the 
artistic restoration of the Ca Grande Malvezzi, as well as additions to the 
juridic institute and forensic seminary, and of the university library. In 
contemplation are vast buildings for zoology, anatomy, pathology, and an- 
thropology. 

By maturity examination from the liceo classico students are admitted to 
any faculty or school; those from the liceo scientifico are admitted only to 
the faculty of medicine and surgery, of sciences physical-mathematical- 
natural, to veterinary medicine, or the school of pharmacy. 

Students in the 4 faculties and the school of pharmacy pursue a course 
of 4 years for a doctorate in law (laurea im giurisprudenza), in letters and 
philosophy (equivalent to M.A. degree), in sciences (either mathematics or 
physics or the two or chemistry or natural sciences), in veterinary medicine, 
in chemistry and pharmacy plus a year of practical pharmacy ; and 6 years for 
the doctorate in medicine and surgery. In the higher institutes, they pursue 
a course of 2 years in the faculty of sciences for admission to the school of 
engineering plus 3 years for the doctorate in civil or industrial engineering 
or in architecture; a course of 5 years in industrial chemistry, 4 years in 
agriculture, and 4 years in economic and commercial sciences. 

The rector reports increased enrollment of students, putting Bologna in 
third position after the University of Naples and that of Rome. The follow- 
ing condensed table shows the students enrolled in the four principal facul- 
ties and the several schools : 


ProsPeTto NUMERICO 
degli Studenti iscritti nell’anno accademico 1931-32 






































Facolta o Scuole MascuI FEMMINE TOTALE 
1. Facolta di Giurisprudenza............. 501 21 522 
SOUS GE SIMENEE: o cic cccicasen esses 2 0 2 
524 
2. Facolta di Lettere e Filosofia 
Corso per la Laurea in Lettere ........ 61 131 192 
Corso per la Laurea in Filosofia....... 10 1 11 
203 
3. Facolta di Medicina e Chirurgia....... 1,115 45 1,200 
1,200 
4. Facolta di Scienze _ 
Biennio d’ Ingegneria ............+.-+ 139 0 139 
Laurea in Matematica ................ 11 2 13 
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en ee 10 1 ll 
Laurea in Fisica e Matematica ........ 7 13 20 
i os eaeeab ab ie 98 50 148 
Laurea in Scienze Naturali ............ 6 18 24 
355 
5. Scuola di Farmacia 
Laurea in Chimica e Farmacia ........ 53 22 75 
Diploma in Farmacia (4 years)....... 69 65 134 
209 
6. (a) Scuola di Ostetricia............... 0 89 89 
(b) Scuola di Ostetricia di Ferrara.... 0 45 45 
Corso di perfezionamento in Igiene..... 0 0 80 
214 
7. Scuole di Perfezionamento per Laureati 
Seminario di Applicazione Forense. . . 
Biblioteconomia ed Archivistica ... ; 3 . 
Odontojatria e protesi dentale ..... 42 0 42 
Ostetricia e Ginecologia ........ ; 22 0 22 
Otorinolaringoiatrica ............. 10 0 10 
EE ONTO onc ccccce. .eces 16 3 19 
Clinica Dermosifilopatica ......... 4 0 4 
Cmmicn CPCHMBNIOR 2. 22... ccecces.. 7 2 9 
Radiologia medica ................ 22 1 23 
Puericultura ed Igiene Infantile... . 15 1 16 
Uditori a corsi singolt .............. 9 0 9 
167 
geet Soo Deal Leos abe abies 2,278 514 2,872 














The schools of engineering and industrial chemistry and the institutes of 
veterinary medicine and agriculture more or less connected with the university 
by admission to courses add over 700 students. 


The institution is organized in the four large faculties presided over by 
a rector. The list of 24 rectors from the first year of Italian independence 
1859 to the present is given on pages 83 and 8&4 of the Yearbook, while a 
similar list of rectors and vice-rectors of the ancient studium and the regents 
and pro-regents of the modern university from the year 1224 onward is pub- 
lished in the Annuario of the academic year 1887-1888. 


In the four faculties there are, in round numbers, 60 active head pro- 
fessors, 50 associate professors, 120 docents, 125 instructors—a total of 355. 
Counting the other schools and subdivisions, the instructional staff must num- 
ber nearly 500. Two of these faculties have honorary doctors: Jurisprudence 
names Umberto di Savoia, Prince of Piedmont; Sciences names Luigi di 
Savoia, Duke of the Abruzzi. 





| 
| 
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The 593 graduates (laureati or diplomati) of 1930-31 by faculties and 
schools are shown in the following table: 





























Facolta o Scuole Totale 
rN RIN 5 cscs bie wid snlesisrh'kis.@ se disip ecole bmee'vcaisiae eee 114s :114 
I a a a ol CS soa emcee aie arora wt Aletersiarelaoaraate 4 
IN oo doa acs pigsg bares nob Made bide + 4% ee bree aed ov Seceeiecouls 4 45 
RMON ih DEOUICIIR © CUTER oi oss occ csccccecccnccccccceseccveceséene 169 169 
NON oes elie Sista» -w 0s wee Sov-eisroW wb 4:80 0-0 0loss waco’ 6 
NN 5 oc ap cinin'e's.s:s:b 0 crew's 6. 00.000006.000006 eansaneeconeses 38 
a i i int Wy o/s boa ~ 4647s 0040 SR Ga Reve eaeo see eskovduee 1 
Laurea in Scienze maturali .......... ccc ccc ccccccccccccccccecsvccescece 1 
Laurea mista Fisico-Matematica ..............ceccccccccccccccecccceces 8 54 
Lauren. mm Crtmmice © Farmacia . ......ccccccccccccccccccceccccescecccooce 14 
Diploma professionale in Farmacia ........... 0. .20ceeeeeceeceecececceeeee 43 57 
Scuole di perfezionamento per specialisti in: 

Odontojatria e protesi dentale .............ccecceceeeees isemacaaneeens 29 
Clinica Ostetrica, Ginecologica............ 5: drain isbn ‘ork g aan aelete wine andee ot 4 
SESE SAE eC Te ne 5 
ID 00 cova aA skiein'y's)0ib ene hadaw'enebob i .cdeemardes nawaaawe 4 
NO ooo a nic. 5 0:e, 9-0:0.6'010'4) 0160.0. 66 0d0 00-0000 60 v0 bebe nbeviccees a0 10 
Not re aihaik 3 ha b:die.we eke ane.b0b0%'s «4 6 8eEa 6 seeds media 1 53 
Scuola di Biblioteconomia ed Archivistica ...............cccce cece cee uee 1 1 
NN AE ENN WONNENOUD 5. 6 v.sb's o:0:8.4.0'0'6's10 010 010'b.05 000 000i weeaneceeees 80 80 
NINN 65 5. d.0's Vol nwdisies wk As cde seesnenbanaene ss wicoetnaceamcisiate 20 20 
aa a oe listen Sarai wil cavil.pin we wu ok lateral b cadelbalew es 593 





The above table shows 396 doctoral degrees (lauree dottorali) and 197 
professional certificates (diplomi professionali), a total of 593. 

A total of 295 foreign students were enrolled in 1931-32: Albania 9; Ar- 
gentina 5; Austria 4; Belgio 2; Brasile 3; Bulgaria 9; Cecoslavacchia 2; 
Costa Rica 5; Germania 2; Grecia 12; Inghilterra (England) 1; Jugoslavia 
7; Lettonia 9; Lituania 1; Peru 3; Polania 21; Romania 64; Russia 3; San 
Marino 7; Spagna 5; S. U. America (Stati Uniti, United States) 27; Svizzera 
7; Tunisia 6; Unghera (Hungary) 80. The twenty-seven students from the 
United States all are enrolled in medicine and their names indicate that they 
are Italians from New York. 

The enrollment has increased in ten years beginning 1922-23 to 1931-32: 
2,167, 2,254, 2,302, 2,326, 2,266, 2,321, 2,336, 2,455, 2,569, 2,872. The 
enrollment 1931-32 shows in the faculty of jurisprudence 522 students and 
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in the faculty of medicine and surgery 1,200, the two together 1,722 or 60% 
of the students enrolled. 

The administrative organization consists of (1) an academic senate of 6 
members: the rector, presidents of the faculties of jurisprudence, letters and 
philosophy, medicine and surgery, of sciences physical-mathematical-natural, 
and of the school of pharmacy; (2) an administrative council of 7 
members: the rector, two senators or officials representing the royal govern- 
ment of Italy, two representatives from the four faculties and the school of 
pharmacy, one representative of the comune di Bologna, and the secretary of 
the university ; (3) the college of the clinics with 11 members: the rector and 
ten directors of applied specialties mainly medical. 

Total anticipated income 1931-32 is stated to be L. 6,826,205.35. At five 
cents for the lira this is $309,310.27. The balance sheet places about 9/17 
of this under fixed income, about 5/17 capital account, and about 3/17 
variable income. The school of engineering founded in 1877 (123 students) 
has its own income of about L. 800,000 ($40,000) and the school of indus- 
trial chemistry founded in 1921 (126 students) also has income of about 
L.1,200,000 ($60,000) and an endowment of nearly L. 2,500,000 ($125,000). 
The total income of the university then, for maintaining a teaching staff of 
nearly 500 to instruct nearly 3,500 students is not quite L. 8,200,000 ($410,- 
000). This indicates better economy than we can show in the United States. 

The students pay annual fees for mutual help L. 25, matriculation 300, 
enrollment 300 (in jurisprudence 750, medicine 800, pharmacy 650, engineer- 
ing 900, industrial chemistry 900), examination 150, final examination and 
diploma 75, certificate 300,—total for each student annually L. 1350 to 
L. 1850 ($67.50 to $92.50). Reckoning 3,500 students at an average of $75, 
they will pay $262,500 of the budget or 64%. ‘This is a much larger per- 
centage than students pay even in our privately endowed institutions. Pea- 
body, for example, with a budget of nearly $698,000 in 1930 received from 
students not over $301,000 or about 43%. 

In the list of inaugural addresses at the beginning of each session, I notice 
one by the poet who was also a professor in the university, Giosué Carducci 
for the year 1874-75: Del rinnovamento letterario in Italia (On the literary 
renewal in Italy). Professor Giuseppe Albini in 1902-3 had for his subject: 
Roma ne’ suoi poeti (Rome in her own poets). He also made the inaugural 
address in 1921-22 on the occasion of dedicating a monument to Giacomo 
Venezian and the students who had lost their lives in the Great War. In 
1925-26 Professor Alessandro Ghigi took a most amazing subject: I! pro- 
cesso di Dayton contro la teoria dell’ evoluzione (The Dayton trial against 
the theory of evolution). 

The last published inaugural address was made November 7, 1931, by 
Hon. Prof. Pier Silverio Leicht of Venice, professor of the history of Italian 
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law in the University of Bologna: Bologna e il centenario delle Pandette 
(Bologna and the centennial of the Pandects), pp. 23-37 in the Yearbook. 
This subject carries us back to the tradition created by Pepo and Irnerius, 
which, is evidently still fruitful at Bologna. The tombs of the Glossatores 
near the churches of San Francesco and San Domenico are potent reminders. 

ParMA. The town has a population of 58,500. Its university, founded 
in the eleventh century, was renowned for its Glossatores, as were Bologna 
and Pavia, from Uberto di Bobbio (1214-1228) onward. Under Ranuccio I 
Farnese (1592-1622) the university won world-wide fame. The university 
building was erected in the time of Ottavio Farnese as a Jesuit college. It 
has faculties of law and of medicine and a school of pharmacy with 700 
students and collections of ancient zoology and from the present Italian 
colonies in Africa. 

Mopena. Has a population of 61,800. The Palazzo dei Musei was built 
by Duke Francesco II (1753-1767): (1) Museo Lapidario; (2) Biblioteca 
Estense (with the university library) of 185,000 volumes, 8,600 manuscripts 
transferred by Cesare d’Este from Ferrara to Modena in 1598; L. A. Mura- 
tori (d. 750) and G. Tiraboschi (d. 1794), noted historical scholars, were 
librarians ; (3) Museo Civico; (4) Galleria Estense; and (5) Museo Estense. 

FerrARA. With a population of 76,500, the city is famous for Welf 
who inherited in 1055 possessions of the old house of Guelph in Germany 
and who was the ancestor of the British kings. The university building was 
erected in 1587; the Biblioteca Comunale, founded in 1746, is installed in the 
university and has 66,000 volumes and 2,300 manuscripts. There are 450 
students in the university, founded 1391. 

Papova. The city was ancient Patavium, usually called Padua, has a 
population of 88,500 and is 23 miles from Venice. The historian Livy (59 
B.C.-17 A.D.) was a native of Patavium. The city was freed from the Em- 
pire in 1164; the terrible Ezzelino was tyrant (1237-1256) ; in 1338 it was 
under the Carrara family and under the Venetians after 1405. The leader of 
humanism, Petrarch, lived here from 1368 to 1374. The university was called 
Il Bo, “the ox,” from the sign of a tavern (bove) existing until 1493. The 
university building was erected in 1552, has anatomical theater like that of 
Bologna. The Facciolotti-Forcellini Totius Latinitatis Lexicon attests the 
scholarship of eighteenth century Padua. Famous English students were 
Cardinal Pole (5121-27) and the physicians Thomas Linacre (c. 1490) and 
William Harvey (c. 1600). The Biblioteca Antoniana is near the famous 
church, with 20,000 volumes, 700 manuscripts, and many incunabula. Museo 
Civico, rebuilt in 1881: (a) picture gallery; (b) library and archives. 

The university serves the department of the Tre Venezie (the Three 
Venetias) and carries the burden of university instruction not only for the 
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civic and commercial greatness of Venice, but for Treviso, Vicenza, Trieste, 
and Trentino. 

Pavia. The city has a population of 36,500; on the Ticino and the 
Po, 17 miles from Milan. This is the ancient Ticinum, the birthplace of Cor- 
nelius Nepos, capital of the Lombards (572-774), known then as Papia. 
Lanfranc (1005-1089), the first archbishop of Canterbury, was born here 
and educated in the law school which later became the university. Francis I 
of France was taken prisoner here by Charles V in 1525. 

The university was founded in 1361 by Galeazzo II Visconti, on the site 
of Schola Papiensis, a famous law school which had existed since the eleventh 
century. The present university building was begun in 1490, greatly ex- 
tended in 1770, the Aula Magna built in 1786. There are five handsome 
quadrangles embellished with memorials of famous professors and students, 
notably Count Alessandro Volta of Como (1745-1827), professor of physics 
at Pavia, celebrated for his researches in electricity and his invention of the 
voltaic pile in 1800. The library, founded in 1770, contains 327,000 volumes. 
Petrarch was a frequent visitor to Pavia. 

The university serves Lombardy (Lombardia) and offers all the higher 
advantages to Brescia, Cremona, Mantua, Piacenza and until recently to the 
great industrial Milan. 

Mixano. The city has a population of 946,000. There are two universi- 
ties—one Sacro Cuore, a Catholic university since 1921, containing faculties 
of law, letters, political sciences; and the Regia Universita, founded by the 
state in 1924. There is also a Reale Istituto Tecnico Superiore, really a school 
of engineering. 

Mediolanum, capital of the Gallic Insubres about 400 B. C., possibly the 
site of the Etruscan Melpum, was the largest Roman city in Cisalpine 
Gaul, with a famous school of rhetoric and law, to which Vergil went after 
studying at Cremona before going to Rome and (Parthenope) Naples for 
philosophy. Still noted as residence of Roman emperors 392-402 and schol- 
arly bishops (Ambrose). The Biblioteca Ambrosiana, founded in 1603-9, 
contains 400,000 volumes, 20,000 manuscripts, and an art gallery. The other 
magnificent collections and galleries are also available for students and Milan 
with her two new universities will come to the assistance of Pavia. 

Tortno. The city has a population of 581,000 and was first impor- 
tant in 1418 under Amedeo VIII, of the main line of the counts of Savoy. 
The university has a famous school of engineering in the Castello del Val- 
entino since 1860 in the botanic garden. The Palazzo dell’ Accademia delle 
Scienze, formerly a Jesuit college erected in 1679, has been used by the acad- 
emy since 1757; has collections of antiquities, especially Egyptian; a picture 
gallery; the royal armory, a great collection of weapons; the Biblioteca del 
Re with 150,000 volumes, 4,000 manuscripts, 40,000 coins and medals. In 
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the Via Po is the university building, erected in 1713, containing the Biblioteca 
Nazionale Universitaria, founded in 1720, containing 400,000 volumes, 1,700 
manuscripts, 1,900 incunabula. The university serves the department of 
Piedmont for the cities Aosta and Vercelli. 

Genova. The city of Genoa has a population of 333,320; Greater Genoa 
613,500, called La Superba. Genoa was the chief port of the Ligurians from 
about 400 B. C. till the Roman conquest about 200 B. C. 

In the Palazzo dell’ Universita was housed first the Jesuit college in 1623, 
but this was created a university in 1812. The courtyard and the staircase 
in this building are the finest in Genoa. The library, founded in 1773, con- 
tains 165,000 volumes, 17,000 incunabula, 10,000 manuscripts. There is a 
botanic garden and a botanic institute. The university serves the department 
of Liguria and its cities. 

Pisa. The city has a population of 63,400, located at the mouth of the 
Arno, 50 miles west of Florence. Its university was established in 1343 and 
won fame early, even before the liberal support of Florence; Galileo (1564- 
1642) was later performing his startling experiments while a student at Pisa 
in 1583, which won him a professorship at Pisa. The university long gave 
all the higher studies for Tuscany (Toscana) and its cities Arezzo, Florence, 
Lucca, and in part Siena; now has 1,040 students. 

Regia Scuola Normale Superiore Universitaria was founded in 1813, 
lapsed for many years, but was revived in 1847 and has since been a very great 
influence in professional leadership in education. It is now in charge of the 
former minister of national education, Giovanni Gentile as royal commis- 
sioner, and F. Arnoldi as vice-director; 34 students. The precise relation of 
its work to the University of Pisa is not known to me. 

Fiorence. This celebrated city has a population of 267,000 in a plain 
looking up to the heights of Fiesole and of the Apennines. Its university, 
already described in the Middle Ages, existed as Reale Isntuto degli Studi 
Superiors until it was raised to the status of a university in 1925. Connected 
with the university and maintained by the state, since 1925, is R. Istituto di 
Magistero, founded in 1878, whose director is Ernesto Codignola, one of the 
leading thinkers and writers on education in Italy. This school, now of 
university rank and function, is among the leading factors in the higher 
training of Italian teachers; there are now 169 students. 

Florence has marvellous advantages to offer students in her collections 
of painting, sculpture, Etruscan and Roman remains, in her libraries and 
in her glorious specimens of architecture. 

Srena. This is one of the famous “Hill Towns” of Tuscany, has a popu- 
lation of 32,800, and is beautifully situated 31 miles south of Florence on 
three ridges (1,047 feet). 

The university with faculties of law and medicine only and a school of 
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pharmacy, was famous from the fourteenth century. It has thirty-eight 
lecturers, 260 students. The building was enlarged in 1894 in which there is 
a monument of the jurist, Niccolo Arringhieri of 1374, a bas-relief on his 
sarcophagus showing him in the midst of his pupils. It is mainly still the 
small municipal university of this fine Gothic city. 

Perucia. The city with a population of 37,700 is one of the famous 
“Hill Towns” of Tuscany situated 1,000 feet above the Tiber valley. It was 
the ancient Perusia, one of the twelve cities of the Etruscan league along with 
her neighbors Cortona and Arretium. Besides the ancient university orig- 
inally (1308) in a monastery of the Olivetans there is now in the Palazzo 
Gallenga a new division established 1926: R. Universita per Stranieri (Royal 
University for Foreigners). There are good collections of Etruscan and 
Roman objects; faculties of law, medicine, political sciences, school of phar- 
macy; 320 students. It serves the department of Umbria and its cities 
Assisi and Terni. Much attention is now given to the summer session (July, 
August, September) for foreigners taught by a distinguished faculty of 
scholars from many other universities. The Perugians still speak of them- 
selves as Etruscans and the university offers many courses in Etruscology. 

CaMERINO. Has a population of 7,000, the ancient Camerinum, located 
30 miles southwest of Macerata, and capital of the Umbrian Camertes who in 
the Samnite wars allied with Rome against Etruscans. It became a bishopric 
in 252, now has an archbishop. Small university, founded 1727, is high up 
(2,148 feet) in Apennines, north of Gran Sasso d’Italia and Monti Sibillini. 
By motor bus across the mountains to Perugia is about 30 miles; by railway 
southwest to Foligno 25 miles, and from Foligno northwest to Assisi 18 
miles; from Assisi west to Perugia is 15 miles, making a total of 58 miles. 
This university serves locally the inaccessible mountains of the department 
of the Marches (Marche). 

Macerata. Has a population of 12,200 and is built 1,020 feet on the 
heights of the Apennines between valleys of the Chienti and the Potenza, 30 
miles northeast of Camerino. Small university with only law faculty and 
school of pharmacy, serving the Apennines toward the Adriatic near Ancona 
and Fermo. 

Ursino. The town with 6,250 inhabitants and an archbishop is situ- 
ated on a high conical rock (1,480 feet) in barren mountains, but its ducal 
palace represents the Renaissance of the fourteenth century at its best. The 
university is small and serves the northern part of the Marches. 

Rome. The capital of the Kingdom is now ranking in size with Naples 
and Milan, each nearing a million inhabitants. The modern city is almost as 
impressive as the venerable ruins of ancient greatness and the monuments of 
mediaeval times. There are now two universities, again as in the Middle 
Ages. First there is the Gregorian University, a Catholic institution, to suc- 
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ceed the Collegio Romano, and has occupied the Palazzo Borromeo since 1873 
with new buildings under construction near the papal Palazzo Muti-Papaz- 
zurri in the Piazza della Pilotta. The Collegio Romano of the Jesuits was 
seized by the state in 1870 and now houses the splendid Pigorini Museum. 
The Gregorian University confers the doctor’s degree (/aurea) in theology, 
canon law, and philosophy; founded 1550, has 1,698 students. 

And then there is the state-owned University of Rome, known as the Uni- 
versita della Sapienza from the building not far from the Pantheon. Large 
new buildings have been built east of the railway station near the Policlinico 
for the medical institutes; for the physical and chemical institutes on the Via 
Panisperna near the Ministry of the Interior. This university is scattered 
physically somewhat like the University of London, but the second in size and 
probably the most important of all in Italy. It has archaeology and history at 
its doors and has now a fifth faculty, political sciences. Rome’s advantages 
for study—incomparable in every field! 

Naptes. The city has a population of 800,000, the commune 975,000. 
Greeks, Oscans, Romans, Goths, Byzantines, Normans, Germans; French, 
Spaniards left their mark from the eighth century B. C. The Romans took 
them as allies in 326. University was founded by Hohenstaufen Frederick 
II in 1224. In the Palazzo Reale, presented to the state by the king in 1919, 
is housed the National Library (Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Vittorio Eman- 
uele III), founded in 1734, and contains 1,000,000 volumes, 4,625 incunabula, 
11,868 manuscripts, 1,814 papyri from Herculaneum, all housed in the Na- 
tional Museum till 1927. University of 4 faculties, 100 professorial chairs, 
6,000 students. Imposing new building, 1909; older building, former Jesuit 
college (1605), housed all of university from 1780-1908. Famous alumni of 
Naples are St. Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274), the humanist Valla (1407- 
1457), the philosopher Giordano Bruno born 1548 burnt as a heretic at Rome 
in 1600, the philosopher of history Vico (1668-1744), and the historian of 
literature Francesco de Sanctis (1817-1883). 

The National Museum in Naples, one of the greatest in the world; the 
ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum 20 miles east; the wonders of the Phleg- 
raean Fields to Cumae the same distance west; and the landscape around the 
bowl of that delectable bay, rightly called by Cicero the Crater, reflecting on 
one side the cone of Vesuvius and the heights of Naples, on the other side 
partly shut in from the wider Mediterranean by the island-gem of Capri and 
the firm bulk of Ischia at the west,—all these are an education in themselves. 

The university has to serve nearly the whole of southern Italy, not merely 
the department of Campania with its cities Salerno and Benevento. South 
of Latium (Lazio) in which Rome is situated, there is only one other uni- 
versity, that at Bari next mentioned. There is none in the Abruzzi and in 
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Molise on the central Adriatic where the Apennines are highest and roughest, 
nor among the mountains in Basilicacta and Calabria on the west down to- 
wards Sicily. 

Bari. The city has a population of 111,000, is the chief seaport in 
Apulia (Puglie), the department which forms the heel of Italy’s boot. Byzan- 
tines, Lombards 690-720 and 802-841, Saracens 841-871, Normans of Robert 
Guiscard 1071, Neapolitans 1558, all have left their impress. 

The former Ateneo is now the university: Regia Universita Adriatica 
Benito Mussolini, founded in 1925, possesses faculties of medicine and law 
and a school of pharmacy. This has to reach in Apulia the cities Brindisi and 
Taranto and as far as it can towards Naples, 200 miles northwest. 

There are three universities in Sicily which constitutes the eighteenth 
department of the Kingdom of Italy. 


PaLeRMO. This prosperous city has a population of 361,000. On 
the bay of Palermo on the north coast it is backed by the Conca d’Oro (Golden 
Shell), a fertile plain with luxuriant groves of fruit trees surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of imposing mountains. 

One of the eight principal universities, founded in 1777, it has 2,000 stu- 
dents, fine national history collections. Biblioteca Nazionale is in former 
Collegio Massimo of the Jesuits (1682), has 276,000 volumes, 1532 manu- 
scripts, some valuable Greek and Arabic ones; and also houses the Liceo 
Vittorio Emanuele. The Biblioteca Comunale has 230,000 volumes, 3,288 
manuscripts, and Saracenic coins. Museo Etnografico; Giardino Botanico, 
and Museo Nazionale (Greek sculptures, Norman art, etc.) are available for 
students. 


Catania. The second city of Sicily has a population of 235,000, a 
seaport on the east coast directly underneath Mt. Aetna. Museum, library 
of 50,000 volumes, 500 manuscripts are in monastery of San Nicolo, which 
also in northwest wing has the university observatory (Osservatorio Astro- 
fisico ed Etneo) ; Istituto Universitario; and Liceo. 

The university was founded by Alphonso I in 1445; it has 1,200 students. 
Handsome building erected 1818; has fine collections of minerals from the 
volcano ; library founded in 1755 has 130,000 volumes. 

Messina. The city now has a population of 176,000, more than before 
the earthquakes of 1908-10. The whole city as well as the new university 
has been entirely rebuilt. The university has seven separate buildings sym- 
metrically arranged around a courtyard ; students have again increased to 750. 

Sardinia the nineteenth department of the Kingdom has two universities. 

Cacuiari. The city has a population of 60,000 (Sardinian Casteddu, the 
ancient Carales), in southern Sardinia on a beautiful bay called Gulf of the 
Angels. Its university was founded in 1598 under Spanish viceroys, remod- 
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elled by Carlo Emanuele III of Savoy in 1764; library of 105,000 volumes, 
geological and zoological collections, 400 students. Museum of antiquities 
founded by King Carlo Felice in 1800 contains very complete collection of 
Sardinian remains. Phoenicians controlled to 238 B. C., Romans to 458 A. D., 
Vandals to 533, Justinian recaptured for Eastern Empire to 1025, Pisans 
to 1298, Aragon to 1714, Austria to 1720, Savoy to the union with Italy 
1860-1870. 


Sassari. The city has a population of 36,800, in the northwest part of 
Sardinia, twelve miles from the sea at Porto Torres. University founded in 
1617 under Spanish viceroys has a library 112,000 volumes; national history 
collections, antiquities of prehistoric, Punic, and Roman periods ; 200 students. 

The following tables (I, II) show a general view of enrollment in these 
institutions for 1928-29, taken from the Italian Yearbook (Amnuario), 1930. 
There has been great increase in some of them. Bologna now numbers nearly 
3,000 ; Genoa 1,500; Naples 6,000; Padua 2,500; Palermo 2,000; Pavia 1,500; 
Rome 5,000; Turin 2,000. 


I. Universita e altri istituti d’istruzione superiore (Universities and other institutions 
of higher instruction) : Governative, State Supported (21). 


Enrollment, 1928-29 
(1) Type A (10): 


ES eee ENCE Meet ak sae ancenheaweenneeis 2,066 
SN aes giles ten ka bs'eatuten wes 4.034.< 8094S4 se Rekens 365 
era knee Van eehéinhoa cas «aaneeds neaevnneoenad 1,109 
es ee a i ik ao walbis-k cease errr 4,318 
rs cs peel watorh a wibing ¥ia-tmh-eaimisians 2,056 
I eee er haiti iea Orn eb ana Aa scent 4 SAS O Sw OREE 1,468 
IN ohooh ait ean poe saaalaman wd dba dese chew adews 994 
ea oe a ine a a gine Wee ae ann oe wieled wea 798 
ein ke a nhla Gn hoedleg-es cutie bubGews 40¥eiK. 4,221 
SN Sa at guts Je RSA SSN whee bad hese 1,798 19,203 
(2) Type B (11): 
NN te OF lis. Si a acoanwaaasicned +s egltenngews 780 
Te or ai  nip nei bay @NGledan aan 66s ebeeoke< 1,093 
UTR Birnie aah liy aw dis: anaes 5 dase a arene ere aaa ate 996 
EN ie win ig ine ok Relic aewS Meade 4oswie aac 89 
aoa a ebae e¥ivelnes » caniwudesiaes 610 
ao gtncs ik Rid Cig ammerdnss kuse sea seRtpene see 1,538 
SS ioe Git. Kiss bkaysacd <lekle-d 0:5, 0-4 Kkaie vias ite waren 559 
a ts hed a a ae brs wa aie ware «dicen autnorelaés 465 
a CONE NSU RASKERES > adaewapeeoereows 390 
mire ea” a cic naan nado c's0d.abind.o's pres 211 
ekg alle ii CO Nome, aim wists arae Shue N 0's «> wesw a 265 6,996 
(3) Type C—Libre, Private (4): 
NN eR ig faite c onkiacees <0eeaes abe ere | 
is rine A 40 i woes:0.<eCRee E> 000900 os . 212 
Milano—Sacro Cuore ........cccc0. cces cee cccccccccecs 293 
Ee hte ah ala ig oa'd'g digteig buretéwe.s s¥e846 < o¥e 67 = 743 
Es Seah Ms ene hiateeehee da caacewasenas 
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II. Istituti Superiori : 
(1) Universitari (11 institutes: engineering 9; architecture 1; 
NN ENS LLL LL LD DR TE LTS OT 3,201 
(2) Istituti Superiori Speciali (9) : 
(a) For teaching (di magistero) 6 at Firenze, Messina, 


Bitlens, Bienes, Rams, TOM 22... ccscccvecseocesses 1,139 
(b) Social sciences, oriental studies, naval studies, 3 at 
Firenze (1) and Napoli (2) ...... ERG AR EAE Cea 709 
1,848 
(3) Agrari (6 institutes) .......... AUDA eA ean bois Sates oeun tes 983 
ee Ee ee 748 
(5) Di scienze economiche e commerciali (11).................... 6,598 
MEIESELY (GE GGinkhw cnn 4h Chowan so seaGkbWabe Sonueesbaes so od see's 13,378 
Grand total of universities and higher institutions.................. 40,320 


Besides the volume and opportunities of education indicated above as 
supported by the state in whole or in part and also regulated wholly by the 
state, the Catholic church especially in Rome has a vast array of cultural 
establishments, repeated in less degree at such famous centers as Naples, 
Milan, Florence, Venice, Turin, and Genoa. These must be brought into the 
picture to get a just view of higher educational opportunities in Italy. The 
publication, “Guida d’Italia del Touring Club Italiano; Italia Centrale, Vol. 
IV; Milano, 1925,” on pp. 212-220, lists in Rome alone 6 pontifical institutes . 
of higher studies, 10 academies and scientific associations, 4 seminaries, 23 
colleges for secular clergy, 20 colleges for regular clergy, 6 hospices or ele- 
mentary schools. 

There is a startling lack in provision for the education of teachers in 
institutions of university or college rank. There are six institutes for teaching 
connected with the universities. Three at Florence, Messina, and Rome are 
entirely state supported, leaving the other three at Milan, Naples, and Turin 
for private or local endowment with only state regulation. 

Institutes for the higher training of teachers were reorganized by Gentile 
in 1923 to remedy the serious lack of institutions for the higher education of 
women before women were generally admitted to the universities. They 
had formerly gone through “the normal school, the most inorganic and most 
vulgarly superficial and wasteful institution in our entire educational sys- 
tem,” as Codignola declares, for entrance to elementary teaching positions. 
And so Gentile transformed the lower institutes for teachers into higher 
institutes of university function and grade, opening them to both men and 
women who had previously acquired a solid and organic cultural education. 
These institutes are to prepare teachers of the public elementary schools for 
new positions as principals or inspectors of schools and to prepare graduate 
students as teachers of philosophical, pedagogical, and literary subjects in 
the secondary schools. 

It is true the Scuola Normale Superiore at Pisa has been and is a powerful 
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example and productive asset. True also that the universities, as Bologna, 
give a course in pedagogia in the faculty of letters and philosophy, but none 
of the twenty-five group all the studies required for teaching. In the United 
States we have struggled through a hundred years with the specific training 
of teachers. The epoch of the normal school of secondary grade ended 30 
years ago and has been succeeded by the teachers’ college with a few of 
university rank. The following table will be sufficiently accurate to show 
fairly reliable comparisons, though the statistics for the United States are 
only approximate and do not represent students definitely in the profession 
of teaching, as many are merely in the process of getting an education and 
are thus only more or less available: 


STUDENTS IN INSTITUTIONS OR COURSES FOR TEACHERS 























Enrollment 
1928-29 

Italy: (a) Institutes of Universities—Florence, 169; Messina, 165; Rome, 225.... 559 

(b) Equivalent Institutes—Milan (Maria Immacolata), 242; Naples 
(Benincasa), 53; Turin (del 0 gma eral ene 580 
(c) Scuola Normale Superiore (Pisa)... eek LAER en We 34 
(d) University courses (estimated) ?................--2---.-c2--2--ceeceeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 500 
NEES LE EAE ITE TOMA TTS 3 S623 
ENROLLMENT, 1925-26 MEN WoMEN TOTAL 

UNITED STATES: 

State Teachers Colleges..................0........e.e.- 39,406 128,456 167,862 
Universities and Colleges .................2..0.....00.-.-. 20,722 58,378 79,100 
Privately Endowed ................-...---.--..------.------ 24,855 69,562 94,417 
| Ee eee ee 84,983 256,396 341,379 














These three states are chosen for comparison again because they have nearly the same 
area as Italy, though with only one-fourth of the population: 














MEN WoMEN TOTAL 

Tennessee: 
Universities and Colleges... 429 1,222 1,651 
State Teachers Colleges (4)-...........-.-.-....... 1,599 2,502 4,101 

Kentucky: 
Universities and Colleges... aionsiapicndaeiaee 478 779 1,257 
State Teachers Colleges (3).... eee 1,571 4,274 5,845 

Ohio: 

Universities and Colleges 1,412 5,477 6,889 
State Teachers Colleges (3)... 3,368 3,319 6,687 
Total Students............ sete aincanieceeicas . 8,857 17,573 26,430 
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In Italy the universities in the Middle Ages devoted their whole activity 
and their course of studies towards granting a degree as a license to teach 
arts or law or medicine. Their secondary Istituto Magistrale for training 
elementary teachers is admirable and combines cultural with professional 
studies in an admirable way. But the universities make slight provision for 
this task of surpassing importance in the life of the nation. In the United 
States we have seen these separate higher institutions develop the technique 
and administration of education at first on the basis of experimental science, 
but with a growing tendency now, we hope, to make the whole range of 
pedagogy, fitly blended with biological and liberal studies, a truly cultural 
subject among the humanities. We have not succeeded completely or even 
made satisfactory progress. Italy may teach us yet how to go further if she 
more whole-heartedly begins to exalt teaching as a profession as she has done 
in law and medicine and as her mediaeval universities all did. 
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Editor's Note: The final installment will be published in the March issue of the 
Journal. 























SUGGESTIONS FOR A WORKING LIBRARY OFA 
TEACHER OF FRENCH 


ADELE V. SHAW 


In spite of excellent articles in the Modern Language Journal and other 
papers, there seems to be a real demand for a list of books to help us in our 
teaching of French. We all want all the help we can get to do our best 
teaching, to try to know much so that we can teach a little. So let us have 
some books that are easily procured, easy to read and directly useful in giving 
us the background and culture necessary to the teacher. 

To begin with dictionaries : We must have an English-French and French- 
English dictionary ; Heath’s is good; I prefer Gasc’s because of fuller idio- 
matic expressions—by the way, it is the only dictionary in which I have found 
“lolo,” the children’s slang for “lait” (milk)—but Clifton and Grimaux’s is 
unquestionably the most complete. Just the word “faire” (to do) fills ten 
columns. Unfortunately, phonetic symbols are not used in it, so that we 
must have another dictionary like Passy-Hempl’s or “Le Dictionnaire phoné- 
tique de la langue francaise” of Michaélis & Passy. We all try to get away 
from subjection to bi-lingual dictionaries, so most of us have “Le Nouveau 
petit Larousse illustré.” “Le Petit Armand-Colin illustré” is the better of 
the two, more modern, not quite so antediluvian in some of its pictures, but 
I am informed that just now it is out of print. Heath’s “Pictorial Diction- 
ary” by Pinloche comes in very handy if we have pupils who will ask us 
questions about objects the names of which we know neither in English nor 
in French. To this class belongs also: “Tarif-Album, Le Catalogue général 
illustré de la manufacture d’armes et de cycles de St. Etienne.” 

A most helpful dictionary is Hatzfeld-Darmesteter’s “Dictionnaire de la 
Langue francaise”; to it we can go about many elusive constructions, and 
more often than not, be rewarded by finding the very quotation about which 
we were in doubt—as it appears in some standard author. 

Sardou’s “Dictionnaire de Synonymes” is almost satisfying, anyway much 
fuller than Sommer’s. Rouaix’s “Dictionnaire des Idées suggérées par les 
mots” contains all words in the French language grouped according to their 
meaning, and is valuable indeed in giving us a workable vocabulary, a verita- 
ble mine for exercises, a dictionary not simply of words, but of ideas; a 
grouping of words which interpret a given thought in its elements, its shad- 
ings—with synonyms, equivalents, association of ideas, and soon. As Rouaix 
says rather gracefully in his preface, “he gives the word we do not know— 
as well as the one we have forgotten.” 

Darmesteter’s “La Vie des mots étudiée dans leurs significations” is a 
very interesting study. The author feels justified in his title, “La Vie des 
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mots,” as he attempts to tell of the birth, life and disappearance of words. 
His knowledge of natural history, says he, does not allow him to affirm 
whether Darwin’s theory be true or not, but, should it have to make way for 
a new theory, evolution in language remains a fact. Such being the case it is 
fitting that we should study also Dauzat’s “La Langue frangaise, sa vie et son 
évolution,” which is a brief, clear résumé of the most recent studies of 
philologists on the evolution of the French language. 

Of course we should have Grammont’s “Traité Pratique de la prononcia- 
tion frangaise” and also Martinon’s “Comment on prononce le francais,” 
which is supposed to be better, more flexible, not so arbitrary. 

Ferdinand Brunot’s “La Pensée et la langue” with its sub-title “Methods, 
Principles and Plans of a New Theory of Language as Applied to French” 
is an indispensable tool in the hands of the French teacher. In this book, 
according to André Morize of Middlebury College, we should live and move 
and have our being, if we expect to pass on to others the thought, the spirit 
of the French language. In his Preface, Brunot says that “La Pensée et la 
langue” is not a Psychology, is not a Grammar, anyway, not a revised and 
corrected one. He calls it a methodical exposition of facts of thought, studied 
and classified in relation to language and their corresponding means of ex- 
pression. He agrees with Léger Noél, “that whoever has read one grammar, 
has read them all, and not one of them is any good”; and Brunot regrets that 
he has not the time, is not the chosen one to write a book entitled “Manuel 
des fausses régles.” To illustrate his contention he says that we teach that 
the imperative is the mode of command. When the bébé says to his mother, 
“Mamma, give me a piece of candy,” “donne-moi un bonbon,” he surely is 
not commanding, he is asking. In the sentence, “Do what you may, you 
will never regain the confidence of the public”—is that an order, a command, 
a piece of advice? If it is one at all, it implies just the contrary—that you 
had better not do anything, belying the meaning generally conceded to this 
form of the verb. In his chapter on the imperative he shows us how a 
noun (Paix! Du café!), an adverb (Doucement!), an interjection (Halte!), 
a preposition (Dehors!), a question (Veux-tu te taire?), an infinitive (Ne pas 
se pencher au dehors!), spoken in a commanding tone take on the value of a 
command. ‘The book is so different from what we are used to, that it takes 
some time to become acquainted with it and to find just what we need, but, 
once familiar with it, its tremendous value becomes very evident. Frey and 
Guénot have adapted for classroom use a much smaller form of this heavy, 
unwieldly volume which they call “Manuel de Langue et de style frangais,” 
supplemented by a book of “Exercices” corresponding point by point to the 
different chapters of the “Manuel.” 


E. C. Armstrong’s “Syntax of the French Verb” of course is excellent 
within its field. 
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We never know what budding poet may be sitting in our classes, so, since 
the day a student proudly put on my desk an original poem in French, Gram- 
mont’s “Petit Traité de versification francaise” became a necessity and found 
its place. 

Now as to Books on French Civilization. 

Lanson et Desseignet’s “La France et sa Civilisation” published by Holt 
& Company is recommended, also that standard, Alfred Rambaud’s “Histoire 
de la Civilisation francaise,” which while it is full of facts and information, 
and very instructive, is not exactly entertaining reading. 

Every teacher of French should own Emile Saillens’ “Toute la France.” 
We find in it all one could expect from its all-embracing title—everything, 
from the soil of France to her great scientists, something about the state, 
agriculture, industry, commerce, monuments, French genius, France’s rela- 
tions to the world. Saillens tells how the Frenchman spends the day, the 
year and his life. He makes many interesting comparisons between the 
United States and France; (for example: that there are 100,000 Jews in 
France—15 times less than in New York. In 1923, six divorces per 10,000 
in France as against 16 per 10,000 in the United States.) Anyone with a love 
for animals will enjoy his witty page on folklore and will sympathize with 
poor, meek, timid, resigned “Robin Mouton,” so perfectly innocent—and yet 
condemned to die from the day of his birth. When his companions ask him: 
“Where are you going?” his reply is, “A la boucherie.” To the next ques- 
tion, “When are you coming back?” he gives the inevitable answer : “Ja-mais, 
ja-mais !” 

Barrett Wendell’s “France of Today,” translated so beautifully into 
French as “La France d’aujourd’hui” by George Grappe that he was awarded 
a prize by the French Academy, is doubly valuable. We should have the 
two versions, both the English and the French, not like poor Calino, who 
buys two copies of the same book in case he may wish to read it twice, but 
that we may use them for composition work, translating either way, having 
a good basis for comparison. Barrett Wendell went to France in 1904 as 
the first lecturer on the Hyde foundation and shares with us his sympathetic 
understanding of the French. Read his clear presentation of the whole cen- 
tral system of education in France, his explanation of the dowry so hard for 
the American to tolerate, his discussion of the French family and so on. 
See how in his chapter on literature and life he is ready to conclude “that 
Frenchmen are given to writing things that they would not say, while English- 
speaking men are given to saying things which they would not write” and 
see whether you agree with him or not. 

Maurice Caudel’s “Pour les Rtudiants étrangers en France” is worth read- 


ing and rereading; it is full of pedagogical advice; he shows how a French 
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teacher thinks, and without trying to do so, shows the difference between a 
French and an American teacher. 

Gorceix’s “Le Miroir de la France” is an excellent choice of extracts from 
regional novels, grouped by provinces. Mrs. Dickson, editor of “Le Petit 
Journal,” says it is the best book on the French provinces seen through 
literature. 

The title of Bougli et Castinel’s “Qu’est-ce que |’Esprit francais?” ex- 
plains itself, so does Alfred Fouillée’s “Psychologie du Peuple francais.” 

Victor Cambon gives us a different phase of French life in his “La France 
au travail” and Lanson’s “Trois Mois d’enseignement aux Etats-Unis” is a 
most rewarding book. 

For books on the History and Geography of France Lavisse’s “Histoire 
de France,” in 28 volumes, is excellent for a teacher of the History of 
France; for others: Malet’s “Histoire de France” seems more desirable, with 
the addition of “L’Histoire de la France moderne, la France depuis 1870” 
by Lhéritier ; also Charles Wright’s “The French Third Republic” ; Michelet’s 
“Notre France”; Camille Jullian’s “De la Gaule 4 la France.” Then we 
should have such a standard as Vidal de la Blache’s “Tableau de la Géo- 
graphie de la France,” and Brunhes’ “La Géographie Humaine de la France.” 
The latter is full of information and has many original illustrations made 
especially for Hanotaux, the editor of “L’Histoire de la nation frangaise.” 
Brunhes’ chapter on the French Language and its geographic expansion is 
especially illuminating. Not many of us realize that French is the language 
of fifty millions of people in Europe and outside of Europe. The illustra- 
tions in Malet’s “Histoire de France” are unusually attractive and his re- 
marks under them original and enlightening. 

Books on French Literature. 


First, I shall mention that guide for graduate students by André Morize: 
“Problems and Methods of Literary History” in which, like his teacher, Lan- 
son, “his constant thought has been to be useful to his students, those who 
are just beginning their personal researches and those who are continuing 
their careers far removed from the centers of scientific activity and historical 
investigation.” In this volume he tells us that the book which should be a 
constant companion to the research student is the “Manuel Bibliographique 
de la littérature frangaise moderne, 1500-1900” by Gustave Lanson. Mudge 
says it is the most important bibliography of modern French literature, selec- 
tive, not complete, including some 23,363 entries. It indexes a considerable 
amount of analytic material, including articles from more than 800 periodicals. 
It is Mudge, also, in the New Guide to Reference Books who say that Ch. H. 
C. Wright’s “History of French Literature” is one of the best in English, 
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especially useful for reference purposes because of the full bibliography and 
the biographical dictionary of 20th century authors. 

Wright’s “Background of Modern French Literature” with its wealth of 
material is a veritable key to the understanding of French life as well as 
French literature and is written in a lively, interesting manner. 

Bédier-Hazard’s beautiful “Histoire de la Littérature frangaise illus- 
trée” we should all own—if we can possibly afford it. 

After having had to depend on Ploetz’s “Manuel” for so long, it is a pleas- 
ure indeed to have Marcel Braunschvig’s “Notre Littérature étudiée dans les 
textes.” It is in three volumes, the first dealing with literature from its 
origins to the end of the 17th century; the second includes the 18th and 19th 
centuries and the third covers from 1850 to 1925. Some of the portions 
selected are tantalizingly short, but even so, are said to give the student a 
chance to derive not only a sound knowledge of French literature, letting 
facts speak for themselves all the time, but a real capacity to appreciate for 
himself any piece of literary work. Objections have been raised by Schinz 
because, instead of including them with the men, a special chapter is devoted 
to the literary women of France. Morize recommends it as the most con- 
venient handbook now in existence, with bibliographies brought up to date, 
accurate information, and suggestive discussions. Some of us may like to 
know that we can find in his last chapter the names of members of the French 
Academy from 1850 to 1925, also the winners of the various French literary 
prizes. 

Charles M. Des Granges in his “Histoire Illustrée de la littérature fran- 
caise des origines a 1920” starts each discussion of a literary phase in this 
955 page volume with a glance at the society, customs, arts and scientific 
trend of the time, so as to give the background in which the great writers 
of the time lived and thought. Good chronological tables are to be found 
at the end of both Lanson’s and Des Granges’ “Histoires de la Littérature 
francaise,” although they are fuller in des Granges’. 

Daniel Mornet, to make his “Histoire de la Littérature et de la pensée 
frangaises” a handy volume, leaves out facts, names, dates, rather than ideas. 
His key thoughts are printed in italics so that one can readily get his main 
ideas all through the book. Of another of Mornet’s books, M. Morize says 
in his book, “Problems and Methods of Literary History,” that when it was 
first published, he felt as if he were emerging from a forest of misleading, 
tangled trails into a garden squared off by orderly paths with signposts at 
their intersections. This volume may make some of us feel the same way, 
and as Schinz, I believe, says, is an admirably condensed summary, written 
in short incisive sentences, of the main currents of French literature and of 
French thought in its relation to literature. I should like to add that Mornet 
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thinks the time has come for us to emphasize more the literature of the 19th 
century instead of clinging, as I know I have done, to the former periods. 

Should we want to delve a little deeper into things French, let us by all 
means have Hourticq’s “Histoire Générale de |’art,” Brutail’s “Pour Com- 
prendre les monuments de la France,” Maurette’s “Pour Comprendre les 
paysages de la France,” with their wealth of illustrations; and add to these 
three volumes: André Coeuroy’s “La Musique francaise moderne,” also 
“L’Art et le Gott en France de 1600-1900” by Samuel Rocheblave. In this 
very interesting book the author attempts to establish the striking resem- 
blances which have marked art and literature in France in the course of the 
last three centuries. 

Some of us may be glad to know of the circular “Realia for Modern 
Language Instruction” prepared by Mrs. Dickson, charming and able editor 
of “Le Petit Journal,” published by Doubleday, Page and Company. It is 
full of useful information for French Clubs, plays and so on. 

In the collection “Les Classiques pour tous” we can have 370 masterpieces 
in French literature at a very low price; also some in the “Bibliotheca Ro- 
manica” in the “Classiques Garnier Series,” in “La Bibliothéque Populaire” 
and the “Collection Nelson.” The “Encyclopédie par l’Image” is cheap, 
interesting and instructive. Thanks to these ten, fifteen and twenty-five cent 
booklets which are a real godsend to the proverbially poor teacher, we can 
allow ourselves the luxury of even rereading “Paul et Virginie” and be re- 
freshed thereby. 

The prices on the list of books recommended have been very kindly fur- 
nished me by G. E. Stechert & Co., 31 East 10th Street, New York City, 
through whom I purchase all books published in France. 


LANGUE 

Brunot, F., La Pensée et la langue. bd. $4.50 
Frey et Guénot, Abrégé de “La Pensée et la langue” (Manuel de langue et de style). .90 
Frey et Guénot, Exercices de Langue. bd. 1.25 
Armstrong, E. C., Syntax of the French Verb. Holt. 1.12 
Le Littré—Beaujean, Petit dictionnaire de la langue francaise. bd. 2.50 
Hatzfeld & Darmesteter, Dictionnaire Général de la langue frangaise, 2 vols. bd. 10.00 
Heath’s Pictorial Dictionary by Pinloche. bd. 1.75 
Catalogue Général de la manufacture d’armes et de cycles de St. Etienne. Cannot quote 
Le Petit Larousse illustré. bd. 2.00 
Le Petit Armand-Colin illustré. Out of print. 

Rouaix, Dictionnaire des Idées suggérées par les mots. bd. 1.90 
Sardou, Dictionnaire de Synonymes. bd. 1.25 
Darmesteter, La Vie des mots. bd. 1.10 
Dauzat, La Langue frangaise, sa vie et son évolution. bd. 3.25 
Grammont, Petit Traité de prononciation frangaise. bd. 1.30 
Martinon, Comment on prononce le frangais. bd. 85 
Jack, J. W., French Pronunciation and Diction. Heath. 1.48 
Grammont, Petit Traité de versification francaise. bd. 1.10 
Payen-Payne, De V., French Idioms and Proverbs. Oxford. 1.50 
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CIVILISATION 
Lanson et Desseignet, La France et sa civilisation. Holt. $1.12 
Rambaud, A., Histoire de la Civilisation frangaise, 2 vols. bd. 4.00 
Saillens, Emile, Toute la France. bd. 1.50 
Caudel, Maurice, Pour les Etudiants étrangers en France. bd. 1.60 
Bougliet, Castinel, Qu’est-ce que l’Esprit francais? .20 
Fouillée, Psychologie du Peuple francais. 98 
Gorceix, Le Miroir de la France. 70 
Cambon, Victor, La France au travail, 2 vols. each 75 — 
Wendell, Barrett, France of Today—La France d’aujourd’hui. bd. .60 
Lanson, Trois Mois d’enseignement aux Etats-Unis. 30 


HISTOIRE ET GEOGRAPHIE 


Malet, A., Histoire de France. 10.00 
Lhéritier, Michel, Histoire de la France moderne, La France depuis 1870. 60 
Wright, Ch., The French Third Republic. 2.00 


Michelet, Notre France. bd. .60 
La Blache, Vidal de, Tableau de la Géographie de la France. bd. 3.30 
Brunhes, Jean, La Géographie humaine de la France, 2 vols. bd. 13.00 
Jullian, Camille, De la Gaule a la France. 75 
LITTERATURE 

Morize, André, Problems and Methods of Literary History with Special Reference 

to Modern French Literature. Ginn. 2.40 
Wright, Ch., The Background of Modern French Literature. Ginn. 2.00 
Lanson, G., Manuel Bibliographique de la littérature frangaise. bd. 7.75 
Bédier et Hazard, Histoire de la Littérature francaise illustrée, 2 vols. bd. 11.00 
Braunschvig, Marcel, Notre Littérature étudiée dans les textes, 3 vols. bd. 3.10 
Des Granges, Ch. M., Histoire Illustrée de la littérature frangaise. bd. 2.00 
Mornet, Daniel, Histoire de la Littérature et de la pensée frangaises. 70 
Lanson, G., Histoire de la littérature frangaise. bd. 1.80 


Wright, C. H. C., History of French Literature. Oxford. 3.50 
Strachey, Landmarks of French Literature. Holt. 


Hourticq, Histoire de l’Art en France. bd. 1.40 
Coeuroy, André, La Musique francaise moderne. .60 
Maurette, F., Pour Comprendre les paysages de la France. bd. 1.40 
Brutails, J. A., Pour Comprendre les monuments de la France. bd. 1.40 
Rocheblave, S., L’Art et le Gott en France. 1.60 
Lanson, G., L’Art de la Prose. a9 


Brown, Rolls Walter, How the French Boy Learns to Write. Harvard Univ. Press. 
Realia for Modern Language Instruction. Doubleday, Page Co. 

Almanach Hachette. 

“Les Classiques pour tous,” 10c ea.; “Classiques Garnier,” 55c to 90c ea. 


“Classiques Francais.” 


“La Bibliothéque Populaire,” 10c ea.; “Bibliotheca Romanica,” 15¢ ea. 
“Les Lectures Populaires”; “Encyclopédie par I'Image,” 30c ea. 








EDITORIALS 


WE BELIEVE IN BOOKS 


Great thoughts have never been easily hidden. They tended to achieve 
immortality even before books offered themselves as winged mercuries of 
wisdom. To shift the figure, the book is the keeper of the archives of all 
wisdom. It makes available all the major manifestations of men’s minds 
since the beginning. The world’s great thinkers have gone the ways of all 
men, and yet their thoughts live eternally on the pages of a book. Whosoever 
reads a great book communes with the great dead. 

We do believe in books. We believe in progress. Each generation must 
stand a step higher. We have made our ascent by the spiritual and mechanical 
discoveries which we have made. No generation could start de novo. It 
must use the discoveries of its predecessors. Those discoveries take the form 
of mechanical achievements, social institutions, or of books. Mostly the 
formulae of these mechanical and social creations may be found in books, 
preserved in books, so that, if the creations crumble, their truths will not be 
lost. 

Librarians should be happy people. Under the roof which shelters them 
is gathered all of human experience and human discovery. Any librarian 
lives within reach of Aristotle, or Marco Polo, or Isaac Newton or S. S. Van 
Dine. All the geography of the world elbows all the philosophy of the world; 
all the classics here, all chemistry but a shelf away. One of the marvels of 
man’s work lies in his ingenuity in assembling these books and making them 
available for man’s further use. There are 5,469 libraries, so the statisticians 
say, all serving with a fine passion and a fine devotion their constituents morn- 
ing, noon, and evening. There are 140,000,000 books, impatient for the clasp 
of those who read them, books which may leave the fingers smudgy but which 
will leave the heart warmed and stirred. We believe in books. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


Doubtless we believe in public education, but it does seem that our 
tributes to it are more in terms of praise than of purse. 

Last year the American people spent eight per cent less for cigar- 
ettes; the decrease in the amount spent for gasoline was smaller than 
that; the decrease in the total cost of school books was not less than 
thirty-five per cent. In the range thus presented there is, of course, 
matter for serious thought among intelligent American citizens. School 
books are of great aid in the educative process. 














THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELVES 


[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty of 
Grorce Peasopy CoLLece ror TEACHERS. Our limited space necessitates concise notices— 
brief, pointed, thoughtful comments, without elaboration.] 





Programme Making in Small Elementary Schools. By Houtts L. Caswetr. Peabody 

College: Division of Surveys and Field Studies. 

The demand for this publication, produced initially in 1930, led to its re-issuance 
late in 1932, in revised form. The study is a distinct aid to the country’s quarter of a 
million teachers in charge of mixed grades. It offers to them an authoritative method 
for the equitable distribution of time among the various subjects. Furthermore, it indi- 


cates the most dependable standards for use in the development of programmes for such 
schools. A. & 


The Teaching of Geography. By Ciype B. Moore anp Linuian A. Wincox. 1932, New 
York: American Book Company. Pp. xv + 256. 
This is a very practical little book, full of helpful suggestions, but all too short for 
use in most courses in the Teaching of Geography. It should find a place as a supple- 
mentary book or as a brief reference book in a lecture course. ye: ah 


Essentials of Pediatric Nursing. By Ruta A.ice Perkins. Philadelphia : F. A. Davis 
Company, 1932. Pp. 467. 


A splendid text in the hands of the nurse. Many valuable suggestions for mother in 
the home. A. B. P. 


Health Studies—Personal Health. By F. M. Grecc anp Hucuo Grant Rowett. New 
York: World Book Company, 1932. Pp. v + 314. 
Unusually fine in its approach to the interest of high school students. A study of 


personal hygiene and physiology taught through experimentation and use of the labora- 
tory. An excellent text. 


Adventures in Dictionary Land. In three books. By RorMER, MatrHews, Lewis, AND 

Woopy. American Book Company. 

The function of this series is to lead young children into a personal acquaintance 
with words. They are brought by gradual stages to perceive and enjoy the various shades 
and colors of words all of which is required for the proper discrimination in the use of 
words. The use of the series will undoubtedly tend to informalize and personalize the 
service of the dictionary. 


The Psychogalvanic Reactions of Exceptional and Normal School Children. By Rosin 
Dickinson CoLLMANN. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 
Pp. v + 88. 

This dissertation is concerned with a rather impractical phase of child psychology. 

The technique is fairly satisfactory; the results are inconclusive, in the main; the im- 

plications are necessarily equivocal. P, ¥... Bi 


The School Status of the Hard of Hearing Child. By Ricnarp Mappen. New York: 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. v + 64. 

This dissertation is a weak and technically unfortunate analysis of the problem. A 
significant racial factor is not controlled, so far as can be seen; the size of the experi- 
mental group is entirely too small; the statistical computations involved in determining 
the highly significant critical ratios are incorrect, apparently. P.L. B 


Mastery Units in Physics. By Cuirrorp Hottey anv Vercu. C. Lonr. Chicago. J. B. 
Lippincott and Company, 1932. Pp. ix + 700. ; ; 
Mastery Units in Physics presents the usual subject matter from a different point 

of view, one from which much more interest should be aroused than most textbooks are 

able to create. The text has a large number of very fine illustrations of various princi- 
ples as they are applied in the latest types of commercial machines. The book contains 

a great mass of very interesting, up-to-date facts, and useful data. C RF. 
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Training in Objective Educational Measurements for Elementary School Teachers. By 
MaxweE i G. Park. New York: Columbia University, 1932. Pp. vi + 100. 
This study reveals the nature of teacher-training work which is being done in the 
field of educational measurements by 191 teachers in forty-three states. It should prove 
especially valuable to college teachers of educational-measurement courses. D. H. C 


Using English. Book Two. By Lurtita B. Coox. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1932. Pp. xii + 594. 
A high school text designed “to provide scope . . . for the growth of the individual 
mind and for its more effective functioning within a social order.” Original assignments. 
Attractive cartoons. Comprehensive chapter on technical information. 


Health Studies—Home and Community. By F. M. Grecc anp Hucn Grant Rowell. 
New York: World Book Company, 1932. Pp. v + 258. 
Suited to high school students. A splendid text filled with thought provocative ques- 


tions and suggestions for laboratory projects in home, school, and aoe \ Accom- 
panied by teacher’s manual. A. B. P. 


Psychology at Work. Edited by Paut S. Acnines. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1932. Pp. viii + 260. 
This is a rather interesting resumé of the field of psychology. It is a compilation of 


chapters written by various well-known psychologists and tends to take the point of view 
of the educated layman. r. in B. 


Administration of the Testing Program. By Cutrrorp Woopy ANp Pau V. SANGREN. 

New York: World Book Company, 1932. Pp. xi + 397. 

This is the most significant contribution to the teaching of test and measurement 
courses that has been published in recent years. It fills a need. Particularly the chapters 
on “Using Test Results for the Improvement of Instruction through Administrative 
Changes” and “Use of Test Results for the Improvement of Instruction through Peda- 
gogical Changes” are to be commended. It is a practical manual for school principals, 
supervisors, or psychologists. 


A Study of Error. By Cart C. Bricham. New York: College Entrance Examination 
Board, 1932. Pp. xiii + 384. 
A distinctly statistical review of the results of six years of work with the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board. It is a specialized type of 


analysis for professional psychologists, though quite desirable for any person interested 
in applied statistics. P. i. B. 


The Development of a State’s Minimum Educational Program. By Artuur W. ScHMIDT. 

New York: Columbia University, 1932. Pp. vi + 105. 

Dr. Schmidt’s book on The Development of a State’s Minimum Educational Pro- 
gram presents a large amount of interesting data. It is to be regretted that Dr. Schmidt 
did not find it possible to set up a minimum educational program. His book, however, 
does provide certain suggestions and types of data which are undoubtedly necessary to 
determine the minimum educational program which the state should accept as its respon- 
sibility. 

Lives in the Making. Henry NeEwMANN. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1932. 

Pp. vii + 369. 

In this book the author treats the function and effectiveness of the major influences 
of modern life and thought which are jointly responsible for the education of youth. 
The philosophical method is used throughout ; consideration is given to the responsibility 
of the home, school, and community in the educational program, with a section also on 


the service of modern reading lists is found at the end of the book; references arranged 
topically. U. W. L. 


The Art of the Teacher. By P. F. Vatentine. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1931. Pp. x + 289 
An evaluation of the factors incident to successful teaching, philosophically treated. 
This book presents a stimulating treatment of such influences upon teaching as the basic 
ideals, teacher motivation, principles of higher technique, and the development of thinking. 
It would have a place in supplementary reading lists in courses in principles of teaching. 


U. W. L. 
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Fundamentals of Personal Hygiene. By Water W. Kruecer. Philadelphia: Saunders 
Company, 1932. Pp. 291. 
A high school text on health rather than physiology and disease. Emphasizes the im- 
portance of good health and encourages healthful attitudes and ideals. Questions for 
class discussion are given at the close of each chapter. A. B. P. 


My Progress Book in Good Health, Books No. 1, 3, and 5. By Pansy Barret CALDWELL. 
Uncle Ben on Food, Clothing, and Homes. By Rutu E. RoEPKEN AND MARGARET 
W. Henprocks. Columbus, Ohio: The American Education Press, Inc. Pp. 48, 
71, and 72, and 48. 
Rich in suggestions for seat work. Physical make-up of books poor. A. B. P. 


Appleton’s Standard School Atlas. Edited by Grorcg Pumir anp V. C. Fincn. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1932. Pp. viii + 63 
This is an excellent atlas suitable for the elementary grades. The maps are clear, 
not overloaded with names and have attractive colors. 


Education of the Backward Child. By Davin KENNEpDY-FRAsSER. New York: D. Apple- 

ton and Company, 1932. 

The author of this book is in charge of training teachers of mental defectives in 
Scotland and holds the position of psychologist to the Glasgow Education Committee. 
Out of this experience and work the author writes, using data and illustrations from 
British schools largely. The title indicates the treatment found in the book. 


As You Like It, Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, and Macbeth, By WiuuiaM SHAKE- 

SPEARE. 1932. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

Four volumes of the New Readers’ Shakespeare—small texts for high schools. Eng- 
lish editors, supplemented by an American teacher. Simple introduction, notes, and topics 
placed in the back of each book. Many photographs of scenes. Stage directions are 
greatly amplified and the words to be emphasized in reading are printed in spaced type. 

CaP, 


The Elementary English Review —_— 
Special numbers for the year include: Children’s 
Book Week, October; Louisa May Alcott, No- 


vember; Christmas Books, December; Creative George Peabody 


Writing, January; Vocabulary and Spelling, 
March 





; and Oral and Silent Reading, April. 
Recent and Forthcoming Articles College for 
History = Famous sweome ant =e fo oman - Teach 

tur enaissance, vina Trentelman, studen 

at en York State College for Teachers, Albany. ers 


List of Books Containing Marionette Plays and 


Helpful Aids in the Making of Marionettes, by . 
Frances D. McDonough, Children’s Librarian, Only those teachers with ade- 
Public Library, Albany, New York. pen quate training will be prepared to 
Creative Dramatics as a Medium for Teaching Lit- h rs f 
erature, by Winifred Ward, School of Speech, meet the raising of educational 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. standards 
A Plan for a Speaking Choir, b: ’ Mrs. Lillian Gray, aii 


Vachel Lindsay, by Edwin Ar 4 Robinson. 
Supervisor of Training, State Teachers College, “ 
Santa Barbara, California. 


The Whole Lindsay, by Witter Bynner. 

The Realistic Story in Children’s Literature: A WINTER QUARTER 
Mirror of the Times, by Jessie Dunsmore, Assis- S dT . 
= — Supereieet of Rural Education, Nauga- econ erm: 
uck, Connecticut. se 

Should Grammar Be Taught in the Grades? by February 13-March 21 
saree © nog ny Principal, Webster Street 
chool, Newark, New Jersey. 

Evaluating Modern En ish Texts in the Elementary SPRING QUARTER 
wer by Byerett E. Robie, Principal, Cloonan 
chool, ord, Connecticut. i : x i 

ow Reading of Poetry in the Grades, by Vernetta First Term: March 22 April 26 


¥._ Decker, State Teachers College, Trenton, New Second Term: April 27-June 7 


ersey, 

Story Telling in the Speech Curriculum, by Helen 
Osband, Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama. ® 

Choosing Children’s Books. by Blanche C. Aller, 


Instructor in Primary Education, Hasti Col- Write the Registrar for Catalogue 
lege, Hastings, Nebraska. eed - . 7 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW Nashville, Tennessee 
: . C. CERTAIN, Editor 
4070 Vicksburg Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


Two dollars and fifty cents a year 
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What European and American Students Think on International Problems. By Grprr 
Reece Harper. New York City: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 
Pp. v + 255. 

The center of gravity of this two-hundred-and-fifty-five-page study is in the nine- 
page chapter on “Some General Observations and Tentative Conclusions.” This princi- 
pal chapter of the volume seriously suffers from the fact that the writer uses in it “Na- 
tionalism” and “Internationalism” without defining these terms. 


Propaganda and Education. By Wit11aM W. BinpLte. New York: Columbia University, 
1932. Pp. v + 84. 
The first half of the book is a somewhat labored discussion of general aspects of 
propaganda. The second half reports an experiment in the development of skepticism 


through instruction in school. This experiment suggests the desirability and en 
of training students to detect and analyze propaganda. 


The Right Book for The Right Child. Committee of the American Library niall 

1933. New York: The John Day Company. Pp. xxvi + 357. 

The lists of books and the brief, pertinent discussions in this compilation are in every 
sense excellent. Like most such compilations by librarians, however, the selection of 
definite ages for reading the vooks is a pedagogical sin no one but a librarian would com- 
mit. B. R. 
A Practical Teacher of Public Speaking. By Herratp M. Doxste. New York: The 

Bruce Publishing Company, 1932. Pp. xv + 248. 

Good speech is important. It is usually neglected in school. Few teachers are trained 
to develop it in pupils as effectively as they can written languages. This is a simple 
textbook suitable chiefly for the untrained teacher or even for students working without 
a teacher. It is direct and practical. Its sixteen chapters touch all the important phases 
of speaking to an audience. There are amusing cartoons which drive home many of the 
important points. C8 P. 








O-0-O8, look at the ELEPHANT! 
“a mammal having a flexible proboscis 
serving as a prehensile organ” 


At least, that’s what you'll find in some 
dictionaries. NOT, of course, in 


7% WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


The only dictionary that defines every word in clear, 
simple language, so that use and meaning can be 
understood instantly. Editions for all school needs. 


The John C. Winston Company 


SIDNEY G. GILBREATH, Southern Manager 
424 West Peachtree Street, N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 
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